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VALUE OF INDIAN CORN---LEVEL 
CULTURE vs. HILLING. 

Indian Corn is one of the most important 
crops grown in the United States. It consti- 
tutes the chief grain for the subsistence of work- 
ing animals and for fattening farm stock. It is 
extensively used by all classes of the rural pop- 
ulation as a_material for bread; and its use in 
many sections of our own country, and in Eu- 
rope is constantly increasing. Not only is there 
a regular annual increase in the quantity pro- 
duced, but a constant advance in the market 
value. This arises from two causes.—First, 
from the increaseing Railroad and other facili- 
ties for transporting it to the various markets 
in the United States: and Second, from the con- 
stantly increasing demand for it for exportation 
to other countries. 

The increase in the production of corn in the 
United States in the crop of 1850 over that of 
1840 was over 200,000,000 of bushels, equal to 
58 per cent. At the same rate of increase, with 
an ordinary season, the crop for the present year 
will hardly fall short of 850,000,000 of bushels. 


The amount of corn and corn meal exported | 











from this country shows a still more rapid in- 
crease. In 1837 the quantity exported was less 
than 1,000,000 of bushels. In 1849, the year of 
famine in Ireland, the amount of corn exported 
exceeded 15,000,000 of bushels. In 1854 it 
reached the round-sum of 20,000,000 of bush- 
els. 

Since 1849 there have been constant improve- 
ments made in the various methods of prepar- 
ing corn and corn meal for preservation from 


| the effects of dampness and heating on long 


voyages by water, until now both corn and mead 
may be transported to any climate, not only in 
a perfect state of preservation, but by actual 
trial it has been found that the process has a 
tendency to improve the quality of the meal.— 
Of this method of preservation we shall have 
more to say in a future number. 

These improvements will increase the foreign 
demand for corn to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, because it is the most healthy and the 
cheapest bread material that can be produced 
for the laboring classes of Europe. It is well 
known that the increase in the supply of wheat 
does not equal the annual increasing demand ; 
because under our present defective system of 
cultivation, there is a rapid and gradual diminu- 
tion in the annual product per acre, from the 
same land—while corn may be cultivated under 
a short system of rotation for an indefinite pe- 
riod without any decrease in the annual product. 

We think the facts we have here given should 
induce every farmer to adopt the most improved 
methods of cultivation. Weare aware that it 
is not an easy matter to persuade farmers to 
change long established habits. But there is, 
we are glad to see, a growing disposition on the 
part of the rising generation of farmers, to im- 
prove upon the practice of their fathers; and 
at no period of the history of our conntry has 
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this spirit of improvement been so manitest as 
at present. 

The method formerly practiced by most farm- 
ers, and which is continued by many now, in 
cultivating corn, is to break up the land not 
over three or four inches deep, and lay it off and 
cultivate it both ways with the common turning 
plow; and if the crop receives the number of 
plowings deemed necessary, the soil between the 
rows is mostly thrown up to the base of the hills, 
leaving water-furrows running at right angles 
over the whole field; and if the land is rolling 
‘or hilly the surface is liable to constant waste 
from the effects of washing rains. 

This method of working corn exclusively with 
the plow, we are satisfied from practical experi- 
ence and observation is erroneous. The nearer 
level the ground is left, after cultivation, the 
better it is, both for the crop and the land. It 
is a false idea that corn should be hilled to pre- 
vent it from being prostrated by the wind. If 

_-the ground is weil cultivated, leaving a level 
surface, nature amply provides each stalk of 
corn with braces for its support. Nor is it nec- 
-cessary, if the cultivation has been properly con- 
ducted, to hill up corn for the purpose of killing 
out or smothering the weeds. 

It is the practice of many of our most extensive 
farmers to sow wheat among the standing corn, 
leaving the corn to be gathered during the win- 
ter and the stalks to be cut in the spring. This 
course is considered almost indispensable by 
those who cultivate corn and wheat. on a large 
scale. Where this is practiced it affords an- 
other most important reason in favor of level 
culture. 

It has been clearly established by careful ex- 
periments that corn properly planted in drills 
will yield a larger crop than when planted in 
hills or check rows. When drilled with a suita- 
ble machine, the stalks stand at a uniform dis- 
tance apart, and so nearly in a line that the 
plow or cultivator may run so near them as to 
cut up most of the weeds without the necessity 
eof turning upon them two inches of earth. 

Seme of the largest premium crops now on 
wecord, were produced by level culture. If the 
direst plewing is done with the bar next to the 
-corn, throwing the furrow from the hills, and 
the earth returned with the next plowing, the 
cultivater should be used for all subsequent 
working. This leaves a level mellow bed for 

. the theusands ef minute roots which fill the en- 
tire epace between the rows, and are in fact, the 
‘mouths through which alone the plants are fed. 
, By keeping the surface level and mellow, it readi- 
ly absorbs the rain as it falls, where it is held in 





reserve for the growing crop. But when the 
last wcerking is done with the plow and the earth 
is thrown from the centre of the rows to the 
corn, a large portion of the roots are cut off and 
destroyed, which must necessarily diminish the 
yield. The idea advanced by some farmers, 
that plowing corn at this time, and rending and 
breaking these roots, is beneficial to it, is simply 
absurd. Corn delights in a well pulverized, 
mellow soil, and if the ground is sufficiently 
moist and the weather warm, after a thorough 
working with the plow and causing the loss of 
these roots, the corn will continue to grow rap- 
idly, notwithstanding the violence done, but if 
the weather is dry the injurious effects of such 
cultivation is clearly and fatally marked by the 
‘firing’? of all the lower leaves, and necessarily 
results in great injury to the crop. 

The introduction of the cultivator has done 
much towards establishing an improved method 
of cultivating corn. The shovel plow is a much 
more suitable implement for the work than the 
ordinary plow; but, as they are usually made, 
they offer too great a resistenee to the draft.— 
The improved Cultivator Plow has been con- 
structed so as to combine all the advantages of 
the shovel plow and the cultivator, and is re- 
garded by those who have tried it, as the most 
valuable implement now in use. It is a double 
mold-board plow, with spaces or openings in 
the mold-board. In its operation it thorough- 
ly pulverizes the soil to the full depth that 
the ordinary plow is run, and at the same time 
it admits of the passage of the largest portion 
of the soil through the opening of the mold- 
board into the furrow below, leaving the soil 
between the rows in the most light and mellow 
condition and open to the influence of the at- 
mosphere, dews and rain. These implements 
are now made at the plow manufactory of Mr. 
B. F. Avery, in Louisville. 

We believe that with the additional laber, to 
the value of one dollar judiciously applied in 
the cultivation of each acre of corn the present 
season, the increased yield would not be less 
than ten bushels per acre, and estimating the 
whole number of acres in corn in the United 
States at 22,000,000, would add 220,000,000 of 
bushels to the crop the present season. 

While the average yield of corn is set down 
at thirty-seven bushels per acre, there are nu- 
merous instances of crops reaching ono hundred 
bushels and upwards per acre. In 1840, Gen. 
James Shelby, of Fayette county, Ky., obtained 
@ premium at the Jassamine County Fair for 
five acres of corn which yielded 110 bushels per 
acre. There were six competitors for the pre- 
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mium, but for some informality, all withdrew 
except General Shelby, and none of those who 
withdrew produced less than 110 bushels per 
acre, and two produced over 190 bushels per 
acre. These facts were confirmed by as re- 
spectable gentlemen as there are in the State. 
Mr. George Williams of Bourbon county, raised 
the same year, on one acre and one-eighth of 
land 178 bushels of corn, equal to 159 bushels 
per acre. This was a favorable season for corn, 
but it was mainly through proper management 
and thorough cultivation that these extraordi- 
nary crups were produced. 

Most of the land cultivated in corn might be 
made to produce double the quantity that is now 
grown, if the proper course of cultivation was 
followed, with but a comparatively small in- 
crease of cost. 

a te 
MILLET. 

Millet is an excellent substitute for the ordi- 
nary meadow hay. It is perfectly adapted to a 
northern climate, and succeeds equally well at 
the south, where hay is not generally produced. 
As forage it is equal in nutritious qualities. to 
the best timothy hay, while the yield on land of 
tolerable fertility, is often double that of the 
best meadows. When cultivated for the grain, 
from 4C to 60 bushels per acre may be easily 
grown. It should be sown exclusively for the 
hay, or for the seed. It is 100 frequently sown 
with a view to secure both seed and hay from 
the same crop, and consequently the seed is 
light and chaffy and the hay coarse and inferior, 

When hay is the object, from 16 to 20 quarts 
of seed should be sown upon an acre and har- 
rowed in. It may be sown any time from May 
to the middle of July. If sown early it will be 
ready to cut in August. In order to have sweet, 
nutritious hay, it should be cut before the seed 
is ripe and while the straw is green, and cured 
the same as timothy, or after being exposed to 
the sun a few hours, it may be raked into cocks 
and cured like clover hay. When well cured 
cattle and horses prefer it to the best hay, and 
for working animals it imparts more strength 
than any rough food that the farm affords. 

It is sometimes cultivated for the grain, which 
for feeding is equal to corn and more valuable 
than oats, but it should be ground and the meal 
mixed with cut hay or straw. Hogs and chick- 
ens are also fond of it; but the present demand 
for it for sowing renders it too valuable to be 
fed to stock ; the demand has long been greater 
than the supply, and hence the price is high. If 
farmers would sow it with the exclusive object 
of raising good seed it would be made a profita- 





ble crop. It has commanded from $1, 75 to $2 
a bushel during the present season. 

When Millet is raised with the view to obtain 
the best crop of grain for seed, regardless of the 
hay, it is best sown with the drain drill, putting 
from six to eight quarts of seed upon an acre. 
On good land, well prepared and sown in this 
way, the heads are large and well filled, often 
yielding sixty or seventy bushels per acre. 

One advantage in cultivating millet is, it can 
be sown at any time most convenient for the 
farmer, from spring to mid-summer. 


+> oo —____—_ 


CLOVER AND CLOVER SEED. 


A rotation of crops, including clover, is indis- 
pensable to good farming in all sections where 
wheat and other small grain is cultivated. To 
maintain the fertility of the soil clover (or some 
other green crop) should enter the rotation as 
often as once in four years. In this respect a 
great improvement in Western farming has ta- 
ken place within the last ten or fifteen years, 
yet the system now practiced is neither complete 
nor is it universal. There is hardly one in five 
of the farmers throughout the country who sow 
clover at all, and many of those who do, greatly 
err in their mode of management. In the first 
place they fail to sow as much seed as is neces- 
sary to insure the greatest improvement; for if 
the ground is not occupied with clover, weede 
will fill the space, much to the injury of what 
clover there is. Another error is, in pasturing 
the clover too early and too constantly; for if 
the tops of the plants are not allowed to devel- 
op, the roots, from which much of the improve- 
ment in the soil is derived, are correspondingly 
checked. Stock should never be turned upon 
clover until it is in bloom; and when the first 
crop is eaten down the animals should be 
changed to other fields. Or if the first crop is 
cut for hay, the second crop should be saved for 
seed and for the improvment of the soil. The 
second crop of the season furnishes much more 
and better seed than the first. When it is in- 
tended to save the seed, the first crop may be 
either mowed or pastured down; if pastured, 
the more speedily it is eaten down and the stock 
turned off the better, so that the second growth 
may be vigorous and uniform. 

With the improved method of saving seed by 
stripping the heads by machinery in the field, 
the straw is left where it grew for the protection 
of the clover during the winter and for the im- 
provement of the land. 

At present we are entirely dependent on the 
States lying North-east of the Ohio and Miss- 
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ississippi rivers for our supply of clover seed, 
while we could easily grow all that we require 
at home and have thousands of bushels for ex- 
portation. 

Clover seed is one of the most profitable crops 
the farmer can raise; for as we said in the in- 
troduction of this article, clover is indispensable 
to good farming, and the labor required to strip 
and clean the seed is comparatively small, while 
the seed in market always commands a good 
price. And when it is the design of the farmer 
to save the seed, the clover, both root and plant, 
acquires maturity and affords a large amount of 
vegetable matter to be plowed under for the 
restoration and improvement of the hungry soil. 

The estimate of the average annual crop of 
clover seed for the seed-growing States of the 
Union may be set down at not less than 1,500,- 
000 bushels, worth at the ordinary price, say 
$5,00 per bushel, which will amount to the sum 
of $7,500,000. 

The average annual crop raised in Ohio is not 
less than 150,000 bushels. This at $8,50 per 
bushel, the average price the present season, 
amounts to $1,270,000. 

From the most reliable data that we can ob- 
tain, the quantity of clover seed purchased an- 
nually from other States by the farmers of Ken- 
tucky will exceed 50,000 bushels; this at the 
average price the present season the sum would 
be increased to $425,000, though at the present 
prices the usual quantity will not be sown this 
season, for it cannot be obtained. The quanti- 
ty purchased by Missouri will probably equal 
that sown by the farmers of Kentucky. 

There is no necessity for the payment of this 
large sum yearly to other States for clover seed, 
when we have a soil that will produce it equal 
to any in the world. The only reason why our 
farmers are so backward in the mater of saving 
their seed, is the want of knowledge of the prop- 
er machinery for hulling and cleaning it. These 
machines have all been invented in the Northern 
and Eastern States where their use has been 
confined. 

The process of saving and cleaning clover 
seed is as simple as that of harvesting and 
cleaning a crop of wheat. The machines now 
in use for these purposes have generally been 
brought to a great degree of perfection, and 
may be relied on with confidence by the farmers 
as being just what they want. 

We will obtain all the information in regard 
to the requisite machinery for saving and hull- 
ing clover seed—its cost, capacity, &e., and 
publish it for the benefit of the readers of the 
Valley Farmer in the number for June. 








From What Class Comes Professional 
Talent? 

Extract from a Lecture, delivered by Dr. E. P. 
Byram, on the 23d of January, to the citizens 
of Cooperstown, N. Y., the sixth lecture in the 
course, on Man’s Dependence. 

The world is dependant somewhere for the 
talent manifested in the learned professions, the 
enlarged commercial operations, the tact and 
shrewdness exhibited in business affairs in 
general. 

Let us see to whom it is indebted. Have any 
of you heard of a race of professional men, who 
have been able from among themselves, to rear 
talent su&cient to meet the requirements of 
community? I think not. Have you seen 
among the men of extensive and diversified bus- 
iness operations, many who could fill the places 
of their fathers, whether in the commercial, fi- 
nancial or manufacturing pursuits of life? I 
think on reflection, you will answer with me, 
No. It has rarely been the good fortune of. a 
distinguished man to look upon a son, who ever 
gave promise to be, or ever was his equal. There 
are reasous for this, which I shall mention pres- 
ently. To whom then are we to look for this 
vital and sustaining principle of the world’s 
energies? It is for the most part to a class, a 
race, I may be allowed to say, of men, on whom 
the world is dependent for even more than this. 
I refer to the agricultural portion of society, 
and in this particular it perhaps applies with 
greater force to our own country, than to any 
other. The superior position which the Ameri- 
can farmer occupies in society, over every other 
profession, affords sufficient proof, aside from 
other evidences, of the truthfulness of this 
proposition. 

Here the speaker contrasted the eondition of 
the American farmer who generally owns the 
soil he cultivates, with the condition of the far- 
mers of the old world, who are mostly tenents 
of lordly estates, borne down under oppressive 
taxation and rents, and referred with great 
clearness und force to those influences which in 
this country the farmer must ever hold above 
every other profession and calling, inasmuch as 
all are dependent on him next to the Creator for 
the necessities and comforts of life. The supe- 
riority of the farmer’s life over all others was 
noticed at length, which, had we space, we 
should be glad to notice in full, but he showed 
conclusively that they were the most numerous, 
the most independent, the most healthy and 
long lived, the most happy, the most susceptible 
of improvement from being able to draw inspi- 
ration from nature in her most glorious develop- 
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ments, ever spread out before his vision; and on | could this emigration be cut off entirely from 


no condition could he fail of success when in- 
dustry was brought into his aid, as his promise 
of seed-time and harvest, of summer and winter, 
was as immutable as Omnipotence. He said 
also, The world does not recognize the agri- 
culturist as the greatest man, and perhaps he 
may not be. Nor is he the greatest man, who 
holds the greatest wealth and power, who has 
locked up his heart in selfishness against the 
world; but it is he on whom rests the most de- 
pendence, who furnishes employent, and food 
and raiment to the greatest number. The same 
rule applies to classes, and in this respect the 
agricultural interests of the world, we must all 
acknowledge, stands preeminent.- This fact, 
connected with the other evidences I have ad- 
duced, affords safficient proof, an easy solution 
of the problem which supplies the greatest 
amount, and the most perfect business talent to 
the world. 

From this class then, your cities are mostly 
supplied with men whose tact and shrewdness 
keep alive the immense business interests of 
these gigantic marts of trade. These become 
the Millionaires—their sons the ninety odd per 
cent of bankrupts. And now I come to those 


reasons which I promised presently: 
These distinguished men, too often live in 
splendor and extravagance, and from a mistaken 


tenderness, neglect to teach their sons reliance 
on themselves. They are too often left to live 
in indolence and the pursuit of pleasure, subject 
to the temptations and dissipations which a city 
life so well affords. They feel none of the in- 
eentives which brought their fathers hither, and 
their habits leave no business tastes. T'hese 
are the fast young men, who often grow impa- 
tient of the “silver cord’? which holds them 
baek from the enjoyments of what appears to 
them a brilliant picture—and even as the brit- 
tle thread is broke, while yet they want to see 
how great each portion is, can say in prospect 
of their hopes, “let’s go and take a drink.” 

That this is the extreme of the picture, I ad- 
mit, but it is true, and shade it up to perfection 
as you will, from this degenerate stock you can- 
not hope to rear the needed talent, which the 
rural districts must almost alone afford. 

And now, here comes an offset. The licen- 
tiousness, wickedness and crime, with which all 
cities more or less abound, is fed and kept alive, 
from this same source, (the rural districts.)— 
These go from no particular class, but from the 
depraved and unfortunate of the whole. That 
both these propositions are susceptible of proof, 
is beyond a doubt, and it is equally true, that 





the cities, in a few generations, they would be- 
come the waste places of the earth. 
Pea yee gr ee 
THE BEST PRODUCE. 

We often talk of the staple productions of 
different countries, and of what is best or most 
successful in certain regions. Some regions 
produce timber, some stock, some cattle, some 
minerals, some corn, some hay, some wheat. 
Then again, some are adapted to mechanical 
uses and produce the fabrics of the loom, anvil 
and mill. Each country produces something 
peculiar to itself, and for which it is noted, as 
one corn, one mahogany, one hemp, one rice, 
one gold and one flour, wool or cloth. 

But of all the productions of any or all coun- 
tries, one stands preeminent; one rises above 
all in importance, in value, in dignity. It is 
Men. The country that produces the best men 
is the best country. The Jand that grows the 
noblest human crop is the richest and most hon- 
ored. It is well to grow a fine crop of wheat, 
corn, cotton or hemp—a fine stock of hogs, 
horses or cattle; but infinitely better to produce 
a rich harvest of noble, brave and good men and 
women. The®farmers who produce good crops 
do well; but those who produce good families 
do far better. What honor to the country 8 
equal to the production of great and good men? 
What has America ever done equal to the pro- 
duction of her noble sons and daughters ?— 
What are her mills, telegraphs, roads, cities, 
wide harvest fields and rich plantations, com- 
pared to her great and worthy men and women? 
Farmers, raise whatever you may, your last, 
noblest, grandest production is in your homes, 
Your children, in whose souls you are to plant 
the seeds of immortal virtue and ever-growing 
thought, whom you are to cultivate better than 
your corn or cattle, are, or should be your chief 
care. They are to honor or curse you. You 
are to live in them. If you give them noble 
minds and virtues, a generous and intelligent 
care and culture, if you rear them in the light of 
the best truth, the warmth of the best principle 
and the dews of the best religion, you may ex- 
pect a produce infinitely rich and glorious. The 
farm that produces the best children, that pro- 
duces the most mind and moral worth, is the 
best farm, and most efficiently managed. 

A good harvest of mind, of men, is the result 
of culture as much as a good stock of cattle, or 
crops of grain. While we vie with each other 
in the productions of our farms, let us not be so 
unwise as to forget to study and apply the prin- 
ciples of human culture. ad 
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CHINESE AGRICULTURE. 


—_— 


As a matter of curious and interesting knowl- 
edge, we propose a short essay on Chinese Agri- 
culture. 
gent farmers to go to China and take lessons of 
the agriculturists of the Chinese Empire ; nor do 
we propose to bring Chinese philosophy and cus- 
toms here for our people to adopt. Yet we feel 
that we may learn many wholesome lessons from 
the Chinese. In their respect for agriculture, in 
their patient industry, in the variety of their 
productions, in the multiplicity of uses to which 
they put the products of the soil, in their active 


We do not propese to ask our intelli- | 


lowed by the governors of the dfferent provinces 
throughout the Empire. It is a ceremony of 
great pomp—an agricultural festivity—done to 
honor and encourage the culture of the soil. 
Our traveler further says: * Whatever influence 
the government and Mandarins (governors) may 
have in the matter, it is certain that the Chinese 
profess a great esteem for agriculture, and pub- 
lic opinion ennobles, in some measure, all that 
relates to the Iabors of the field. How many 
times have we seen on the roads in the northern 
provinces, rich farmers, sometimes wearing silk- 
en robes, standing waiting gravely with a three- 
tined pitchfork, the passage of carts and cara- 
vans of mules in order to collect the dung.””?— 


use of fertilizers and in their plans and expedi- 
ents to supply their lands with water in times of 
drought, and to drain them in times of flood, we} of manures. They use buffaloes, horses, mules, 
could well take lessons from them. As agricul-| asses and our common domestic oxen. They: 
turists they are far‘older than we. For more | | prepare their ground with plows and spades. 
than three thousand years agriculture has been | | They raise rice, cotton, hemp, sweet-potatoes, 
honored in that country and received the foster- | wheat, buckwheat, barley, Indian corn, millet, 

ing care of the government. For that space of | and all the known cereals, and have many vari- 
time they have been experimenting and striving | eties not known elsewhere. They cultivate the 
for improvement in it. They are a quick, per-| mulberry tree, the tallow tree and pines for tur- 
oeptive, observing, ingenious and money-loving | pentine, the bamboo, the wax tree, the varnish 
people; why should they not have made some tree, the cinnamon tree, the jujube, the annise, 
progress in the art of cultivating the soil? Says the orange, rhubard, ginseng, and a great num- 
a late and reliable traveler in that country :—| ber of plants and flowers, enone which is the 


This occupation is made honorable by public 
opinion. They make great account of all kinds 





“The whole of China is an admirably fertile) water-lily, which they convert to a great many 


country, and cultivated with remarkable intelli- | uses. Its leaves make wrapping paper, its seeds 
gence. In no other country in the world has! make food, its large roots are used in many 
agriculture been so highly honored; from the | ways as a delicious food. The watermellon is 
romotest antiquity it has been placed in the first | | extensively cultivated, chiefly for its seeds for 
rank among various kinds of industry. It has | | food. It would be diffiucult to enumerate all 
been celebrated by the greatest moralists, such | | this active people cultivate and all the uses they 
as Confucius and Meng-tze; the magistrates have | | put their productions to. We doubt not that in- 
constantly in their proclamations recommended | telligent agriculturists could learn much of Chi- 
the people to be assiduous in the cultivation of | na. We are indebted chiefly to Mr. Hue for 
the field ; and the head of the State—the Empe-| what we have learned and related of this strange 
ror—never fails to render homage to agricultu-| and industrious people. We have not mentioned 
ral labor at the opening of each year, by a pub- | what all know, that tea is the principal produc- 
lic ceremonial, which dates as far back as the! tion of the empire. This is their chief article 
12th century before ourera. On the 23d day of | of export. Unfortunately, they have learned to 
the third Chinese moon—that is to say, towards cultivate the poppy and produce great quanti- 
the end of the month of March—the Monarch | | ties of opium, and raise tobacco in enormous 
goes to the sacred field accompanied by three | | quantities. Their opium, tobacco, tea and spir- 
princes of the blood, the nine presidents of the | ituous liquors which they have learned to make, 
courts, a great number of other functionaries of | are fast destroying the people. The whole na- 
secondary rank, and several laborers. After tion uses these articles. It is fast falling into 
having offered sacrifice upon an earthen altar, | ruins. A terrible blight has come upon it. Its 
he himself lays his hand upon the plow and ancient glory has departed. Within the last 
traces a certain portion of a furrow; following! century these narcotics and stimulants have 
_ his example, the princes and ministers each in) wrought a terrible destruction and produced an 
their turn, guide the plow and trace some fur-| awful and portentous stupor. We may learn of 
rows, and then the laborers complete the tillage of | them to avoid these articles. They are ruinous 
the field.” This example of the Emperor is fol- | to any people. ° 
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PURE WATER. 


Water, pure water, blessed water! How could 
we live without it? We talk of water, use wa- 


ter, waste water, and yet do not half appreciate 


its value. We are made of water in part, our 
food is part water, water is an element in all 
animal and vegetable production, it renders the 
soil productive, our food useful, ourselves clean- 
ly. All questions of water are important ; they 
are jmperative. They relate privcipally to health 
and happiness, and secondarily to our mental 
life, our morality and religion. 

We may lay it down as an axiom that pure 
water is always best, whether it be to wash, to 
cook, or to drink. For all human and proper 
uses pure water is desirable. 
its value. All chemist’s understand its value. 
They often have to distil water to get it thor- 
oughly pure. Al! people should know the value 
of pure water. We cannot live without water. 
It is a constituent of our bodies. It must be 
supplied. The demand o four nature is for pure 


All washers know | 


site mineral substances on the kettle in which it 
is boiled. All billious countries, all fever and 
ague regions have bad water. Wells are bad, 
springs are bad, streams are bad. What shall 
we say then? Where shall we go for pure wa- 
ter? To the the clouds of heaven. Here, and 
only here, do we find it pure. It is rained down 
upon our roofs. It falls in showers. Rain wa- 
ter is pure. The clouds distil it. Water, and 
only water falls in the rain drops. This is what 
we should drink and bathe in. In a country 
that has no pure water in its soil or on its sur- 
face, the dependence should be on the clouds, 
Rain water is purest, sweetest, best, and gener- 
ally cheapest. A moment’s thought will con- 
vince any one that only pure water should be 
drank. Next month we will speak of cisterns 
| and cistern building so as to have it pure. * 
ee a2 


ADORNMENT OF HOME. 


Home has a meaning and intention beyond the 
simple necessities of life. It is made, or ought 


water, not for lime-water, iron-water, soda-wa-| to be, for something more than a place to eat 
ter, sulphur-water, muddy-water, lead-water,/and drink and sleep. It is for cultivation, 
or mineral or dirty water in any form. The/ pleasure, rational enjoyment, afd improvement. 
stomach has no use for these mineralized solu- | Cultivated man generally exhibits some taste 
tions. The body makes no call for them. The! about his home. It is generally the index to hig 
demand is for water and only water—pure wa-| degree of cultivation. The savage leaves his 
ter. Bad water is worse than bad food, for the home unadorned. The barbarian deems it un- 
evils of bad food are partially disposed of by worthy of him to study for rational adornments 
the repulsive action of the digestive organs, but of his home; or even for ordinary comfort. 

water goes into the system, is taken up by the} Just as civilization advances taste exhibits 
absorbants and is carried along the minutest/ itself in the homes of the people. A cultivated 
avenues of our bodies. And it goes with its | mind craves a beautiful home. And what makes 
mineral load, depositing here a little and there | @ beautiful home? It is not wealth, for we have 
a little, exciting and disturbing the whule phys- | just been told of a man worth $250,000, who 
ical economy. “Much as we deplore and oppose | 





| never had a chair in his house, or rather hovel. 
the use of alcohol, we have sometimes thought | He and his sat on rude stools. It is not profes- 
there were more people injured in health by the! sional honors, nor learning, nor talent, that 
use of bad water than intoxicating drinks, be- | makes home beautiful; for we have seen all 
cause bad water is almost the universal drink. | these in homes disgusting to every idea of taste, 
Here in the West we drink enormous quantities | or order, or neatness. It‘is what is around and 
of lime every year. All our running water is | within our home, that makes it beautiful—the 
strongly impregnated with lime, and much of it evidence of taste, refinement and culture that 
with sulphur. It runs on lime beds, and holds | encircles it. A home must have some things 
as much asit willin solution. This whole coun-| about it or it cannot be tasteful, it cannot be 
try rests on vast stratas of lime. All our wells, | beautiful, cannot be in the highest degree pleas- 
springs and streams give us lime-water. There|ant. The first of these is order. There must be 
is not a well or spring of pure water in the whole order in the arrangement in the buildings. They 
Western country, and but very few in any part must be situated in proper relation to the points 
of the country. The leading diseases of our| of compass. A house that faces no way in par- 
country are greatly aggravated by the water.— | ticular, neither north, south, east or west, is 
How many a dysentery is caused directly by | sadly out of order, unless the road or street, or 
bad water. It cannot be well to drink mineral | hills or valley, or stream, or some other prom- 
water as a common beverage. It cannot be well | inent natural object, be so important as to be 
drink water that will decompose soap, or depo-' its regulator. When a house is orderly estab- 
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lished with pte to the points of compass OF 
the acencry about it—the next thing is to have 
the land immediately around it so graded as to) 
earry off all water and look pleasantly to the | 
eye. Then the fences about the house should | 
square with the house and other buildings. 
They should be neat, trim,—the best of their | 
kind--made both with respect to convenience 
and good taste. Fences may be cheap and in 








good taste, or expensive and out of taste. The | 


yards, gardens, &c., about a home, when neatly 
fenced, add greatly to its appearance. Fine 
fences beautify a farm, and especially a home. 
When kept in good repair, painted or white- 


washed, free from a hedgeway of weeds, briars, | 


thistles, brushwood, &c., they remind every 
passer-by of thrift, taste and happiness within. 


The next point of importance is walks to the) 
road, garden, yards and out buildings. They} 


are easily made, and when neatly made and well 





| Who. does not see to see them? “Let the build- 
ings all be painted, then let the flowers chal- 
| lenge them to a contrast of colors. When all is 
in order, let it be kept in order. And when the 
outside is beautiful, let the inside be, with 
order, neatness, comfort, taste, virtue, peace, 
good will, love and happiness. ” 
Seek 





Crover.—A correspondent writes to us and 
says that he does not succeed in securing a 
“stand” of clover, and wishes to be informed 
of the cause of his failure. 

There is, every year, much clover and grass 
seed sown that fails to meet the farmer’s expect-- 
ations, because it is either sown at an unsuita- 
ble time, or the work is improperly done. 

When clover seed is sown too early the warm 
weather that we frequently have in March, will 
cause it to vegetate, and the severe weather that 
| often follows destroys the young plants. An- 











arranged, add greatly to the beauty of home. | other cause of failure, aud one the most com- 
A puddle ot water, a mudhole, or any such pes- | mon is, the sowing is put off too late in the sea- 
tiferous obstruction in a frequented path or| | son, when the surface becomes too dry for the 
walk about a farmer’s home is a great annoy- | | young plants to obtain a strong foot-hold before 


ance, and reflects seriously on his good taste | 
and good sense. The walks made, trees and 


shrubbery are wanted. Trees along the road, | 


trees about the yards, and shrubbery about the 
house, are so natural, so grateful to the eye, so 
musical to the ear, so delicious to the taste, that 
a home without them scarcely deserves the name. 
We would not have it all trees about a home.— 
That would create too much dampness. But 
just trees enough to make a sprightly contrast 
between sun shine and shade, between heat and 
cold. 

But trees are not enough. There should be 


vines—an abundance of vines, those beautiful | 


emblems of affection about every home. A 
home without vines, is like a man without a 
wife, or a bird without a mate. It wears a 
look of desolation. Vines come creeping about 
80 lovingly, grow so thriftily, bloom so profuse- 
ly, can be trailed into so many beautiful forms, 
and are withal so fresh and fragrant, that they 
should be about every home to remind its in- 
mates of industry, sprightliness and affection. 
Then come the flowers, close along the walks, 
beside the doors, under the windows, in the cor- 
ners of the fences,—sprinkled in profusely, and 
yet orderly, so as to give an idea of finish, as 
well as of beauty and happiness. A home with- 
out flowers! No, let it not be. Let every wo- 
man, every child with tiny hand and growing 
taste, plant flower sceds and roots in little nooks 
and recesses and beds where they can as well 
grow as not. They love to grow and blossom. 


the dry, hot weather, starves or burns it out. 

With many years practice in farming we have 
never yet bought clover seed but once, and never 
seeded a rod of land with winter or spring grain 
| without sowing clover seed with it. After the 
| first sowing we saved our own seed by stripping 
|the clover heads. The seed was sown in the 
chaff ; if on wheat or rye, it was sown from the 
10th to the 20th of March, according to the sea- 
son, and the ground either harrowed or rolled. 
If the wheat had been drawn up much by the 
frost we used a roller; this brought the earth 
in close contact with the roots, and much im- 
proved the condition of the crop, while at the 
same time it covered the clover seed. If the 
grain had noi been thrown out by the frost, we 
sowed the clover seed and then run a fine tooth 
harrow over the ground. This is the best method 
of covering the clover seed, and the dressing the 
grain receives from the harrow promotes its 
growth and productiveness as much as a good 
dressing with the cultivator does a crop of 
growing corn. One not accustomed to this 
method of treating winter grain, would suppose 
that the crop would sustain a great injury by 
that treatment, but this is not the case; it is 
always improved and the product increased 
several bushels per acre. 

When the farmer saves his own clover seed 
and puts it away in the chaff, it costs him but 
little, and he can afford to scatter it with a lib- 
eral hand, and when put in as we have suggest- 





ed, it seldom fails to afford a gtod stand. 
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Closets, cupboards, &c., can easily be made be- 
In the back passage a bath 
Between the par- 


A FARM HOUSE. 
We here present a model of a farm house.— | tween the rooms. 
It is nearly square, being the width of the hall | room could easily b& made. 


longer than it is wide. It can be varied in size, | lor and living room folding doors may be used 
preserving the proportions, to suit the require- | by making the chimney nearer the hall, or sep- 
ments or means of builders. It can be made | arate chimneys may be made for each of the 


one story or two, or a stcry and a half as may | 
be desired. 
one, steep or flat, according to taste or inclina- 


It may have a square roof or a long | 


tion. It canhaveacellar under the whole house | 
or only under the back part. A good closet can 
be secured under the hall stairs, having the cel- 


KITCHEN 


DINING 
ROOM 








LIVING 
ROOM 


PARLOR 





lar stairs between the dining room and kitchen. 
This form of house has many advantages. It 
has strength, room, convenience and readiness of 
adaptation to taste, wishes and circumstances. 





rooms. 
The style of the house could easily be alter- 


led and made smaller by taking off the living 


room and parlor and bringing the back part up 
to what in the drawing room is the middle of 
the house. Farmers who do not want a nursery 
and library, might do well witha parlorand living 
room, one each side of the hall. Such a house, 
two stories, would be roomy and convenient.— 
We suggest these modifications of the plan in 
the drawing, to meet the variety of tastes and 

circumstances among our readers. ° 
~~~ ee 

[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
THE PRAIRIE HEDGE. 

Messrs. Eprrors.—At the request of several 
friends of the Valley Farmer and also of the 
friends of the Maclura or “ Prairie Hedge,” I 
beg leave to say a word upon the articles in the 
last number. I do this the more readily because 
Ihave at present no plants for sale, and never 
again expect to have any more than will be 
wanted by myself and by my old friends and 
patrons, many of whom now understand the 
merits of this hedge, as well, andI presume 
some of them better than I do myself. The 
place where I now live has no other fence, either 
upon it or around it, except about 500 feet of 
board fence on one side of my feeding lots.— 
And the “ Prairie Hedge,” for that is its true 
name—let who will have discovered or introuced 
it—I have always said God made for the Prai- 
ries, and the ‘ Prairie Hedge” is therefore its 
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true name. 
Maclura, in honor of its first botanical discover- 
er, but as a farmer, I hate Latin and everything 
that smells of its scientific pedantry and tom- 
foolery; and we should call it the “ Prairie 
Hedge Plant,”’ both in honor of our prairie farms, 
and also because if it is not truly such, I am 
quite sure that no plant on earth is. 

I have recently purchased another farm near 
Hillsboro, of 900 acres. On this farm I put 
out, last spring, about three and a half miles of 
hedge, and shall put out about the same quan- 
tity this spring, and so on until the whole farm 
is fenced into 80 acre lots, or thereabouts. 

Now if I knew that all these hedges would die 
out at the bottom just as Mr. McGinnis de- 
scribes, (and I have no doubt whatever of the 
truth of his statements) I should go forward 
just as zealously as ever. For suppose they all 
die out at last so as to stand four or if you 
please ricut feet apart in the row, (which is 
vastly more than any one pretends) I can still 
make a better and cheaper fence of them than 
with any other material, for stopping all sorts 
of stock but swine, and these I can manage to 
shut out, or shut up with a very low fence at a 
trifling cost. What will be done, or what can 
best be done in timbered countries I am not 
prepared to say. But it is all nonsense to be 
disputing or arguing about what we are to do 
on the prairies of Illinois, for we have got to 
make hedges at any rate, and if we cannot 
make them to stop “snakes” and chickens” 
and “ pigs,”? we must make them to stop horses, 
cows, steers and sheep, and this we can do 
whether they at last stand one foot or four, or 
even eight feet apart in the row. And if we 
cannot so make them out of this prairie plant, 
we must make them out of something else; for 
in many parts of the country there is not timber 
enough to keep up the buildings and Railroads 
and fires, let alone the fences; and as to buying 
pine timber, it will be found more and more ex- 
pensive and unsatisfactory as years roll away. 

So much then, for our absolute necessities. 
But as regards our prospects and hopes, I cannot 
seo that Mr. McGinnis’ statements militate at 
all against them, or that he states a single fact, 
not well known to all experienced hedgers years 
ago; and I for one, fully believe his statements 
strictly true, and have believed them for years. 

1. He speaks of the labor of trimming. I sup- 
pose this was done probably with some old, dull 

-seythe or corn knife, or some other such awk- 
ward tool, by a set of hands who know nothing 
about such work, neither how to do it, nor yet 
when it was done; and I should presume they 


As botanists, we should call it the 








consumed and wasted more time on it, than a 
dozen such hedges are worth. Give broad-axes 
to a dozen men to reap down a wheat field with, 
who never saw such a crop before, and would 
you not expect wheat growing to turn out a very 
expensive business ; and yet this is about as ra- 
tional as the common mode of trimming hedges 
with old bush scythes, corn knives, &c., instead 
of a good, light, keen hedge-splasher made for 
the purpose, and hung and swung “to the 
mark.” 

2. But it “trimmed out”—that is, as we are 
told “a number of the lower branches died,’’ 
and in some instances the “plant itself died ;?? 
and this simple fact, together with the ‘enor- 
mous labor of trimming” was sufficient “to de- 
ter him from farther experiment, even should 
the hedge fill the expectations of its warmest ad- 
mirers ;”? and so he let a beautiful hedge, alrea- 
dy six or eight years old, go to utter ruin, in his 
despair of all practical success. 

I now write in full view of about half a mile 
of hedge, a part of it, (and by far the least part 
of it too) about the same age, which surrounds 
sixteen of the lower lots of this village, con- 
stituting my present garden, nursery, fruit 
yard, &c., and if any man would give me one 
thousand dollars in gold, and put the finest 
board fence he could make in place of this 
hedge, it would not be the slightest temptation 
to me to have it removed, and my premises dis- 
figured and annoyed as they were before it was 
made, and ever would be after it was removed. 
So great is the difference then, between my prac- 
tical experince and that of Mr. McGinnis. Still 
in this hedge, as well as in his, and in all other 
hedges that I ever heard or read about, the low- 
er branches do thin out more or less every year, 
and I presume will continue to do so to the end 
of time. But it is an indispensable part of a 
hedger’s duty to obviate this evil, common to all 
hedges alike, of whatever plant his hedge may be 
made, and if he does not know how to do it, he 
cannot keep a hedge of any sort, and had better 
give up the job at once. In almost any full and 
elaborate treatise on hedging, published either 
in this country or in England, he will find more 
or less plans proposed, and discussed for reme- 
dying this very evil. But the worst plan I have 
ever heard of is to abandon a good hedge for 
this inevitable fault, and let it go to ruin—a 
plan it seems, which even Mr. McGinnis would 
not have resorted to according to his own state- 
ment, if he had had proper tools and facilities 
for trimming and doing the work without so 
much cost—as it is very evident from the whole 
tone of his statement that he is a gentleman not 
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only of candor and frankness, but of energy, | frosts so low and mean that my thermometer dis- 
intelligence and good sense above the ordinary | dains to speak of them; and while all else in and 
range of our class. about my grounds, looks pale and ghastly with 

But “some of the plants themselves died.” | the one, or black and shriveled with the other, 
Very likely; for it is an objection as old as the! this Prairie Hedge is as fair and bright and beau- 
Edinburgh and American Encyclopedies to set- | tiful, and repulsive too, as ever; and I expect it 
ting hedges in a double row, as he did his, that will continue so as long as I live—though I have 
‘‘they are more liable to overshadow and kill | no doubt it might easily be ruined in two years. 
out occasional plants, than in the single row.””| I know too, that we have got to use it in Illi- 
I have therefore, never set but one very short | nois, whether we will or no, and we are therefore 
piece in a double row. Still, much depends going about it in right good earnest, in dispite 
here also on the position, whether north and| of the mishaps, or ilil-success of all individual 
south or east and west, airy or close, and above| instances. Of course, you Missourians can do 
all on the manner of trimming, as well as its | as you please ; but our State is said to be “ the 
frequency—yea, far more than on the frequen- | greatest State in the world, if it was only fenced 
cy. The English are more generally good hedg-| in.” And when we get it all nicely fenced in 
ers than the Americans, and even they, I find, | with good living hedges—my word for it, you 
are apt sometimes to forget that they are not | will not like the looks of your old rail fences 
now amid the fogs of “old merry England,” | along side of them. Yours truly. 
but on the scorching, sultry prairies, with the J. B. Turner. 
‘‘ prairie hedge” and not the “English hedge” | JacksonviLze, Ill., March 10, 1856. 
in their hands. air Pala ei ca —oe 

More knowledge and better tools can alone [Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
remove the difficulties of which this gentleman THE MODEL FARMER. 
so truthfully, and I have no doubt, justly com-| Neighbor A is one of our thrifty farmers; he 
plains. Both will be amply provided before our has a place for everything, and everything in its 
hedges are so far advanced as to need them. | place, He does not put off for the morrow what 
Several forms of excellent splashers can now be! should be done to-day. He is a model of a man 
had at our city stores, or great market places, | and a model of a farmer. A few years ago he 
though net the best. Several models of horse- | pought a farm and run deeply in debt for it.— 
power shears have already been made and pat- | Timid men stared at the short-sightedness of A. 
ents applied for, and several! able gentlemen are | Qne said “he will never pay for his farm.””— 
this winter, as they write me, composing trea-!| Another said, “nothing but good luck will save 
tiges on the’ “Culture and Care of Hedges,” | him.» I will not here discuss the question 
which work I had always intended to have un- | whether there is such a thing as luck or not.— 
dertaken myself, and probably should have done’ For the sake of the argument, admit there is 
it before now, had it not been for my affliction such a thing as good luck. A is just the man 
and loss in my sight, which has rendered my for it. For in a few years we find that his farm 
capacity to either read or write, but very limit-| js freed from all incumbrance. As well might a 
ed for the two past years; and now they are man tryto keep back the waters of the Mississippi 
getting better, I still hope they will be relieved , as to put down a man who is determined to suc- 
from that task by the timely efforts of those! ceed in any reasonable enterprise. No person 
more able gentlemen ; but if not, I shall still try; can become highly prosperous withont knowl- 
to see to it, that what little I do know is before the dge, skill, application and economy. There 
public in some form, before their hedges suffer are many at the present day who think that al- 
materially for the want of it. We need some-| most anybody is fit for a farmer. Depend upon 
thing soon, on the management of hedges at this | it this is a great error. There is as much need 
precise critical period of eight or ten gears old, of Skill and Science in agriculture, as there is 
upon which nothing of any consequence has as in any branch of business in the world. Every 
yet been written in this country—and European person that tills an acre of land should take an 
works are not well adapted either to our plant, agricultural paper, and cull agricultural infor- 
our soil and climate, or more than all to our cost mation from every source within his reach. Go 
of labor. I know not what adverse influences or where you will and you will find that the most 
peculiarities of soil or climate there may be in intelligent farmers are the most successful; In 
Clay Co., Mo., to the “Prairie Hedge”’—I should | most agricultural papers you will find recorded 
not suppose there was any—but I know that here the experiments of our most skillful and suo- 
it stands drouths that dry up scrub-oaks, and cessful farmers. ‘The writer having lived in a 
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section noted for its improvement in agriculture, 
can trace its success to agricultural papers and 
fairs. It is in these that we catch new impulses 
and try to excel each other in those branches 
which are so essential to the prosperity of our 
people and the world at large. Le Ce Ce 


~~ 


RESCUE GRASS. 


The following letter has been handed us for 
publication: 
Montcomuery, Aza., March 20, 1856. 


Isaac W. Potrarv, Dear Sir:—In reply to 
your several letters on the subject of the Rescue 
Grass, I have to inform you that my experience 
has not been sufficiently extended, nor has my 
observation been such as to justify the- high 
opinion I entertain of it being made public, un- 
less in conjunction with that of other gentlemen. 
I can give you a history of the grass under my 
management: In the fall of 1854 I procured of 
Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, one-fourth of a bushel 
of the seed, which I sowed about the first of No- 
vember, on a piece of rather stiff, loam land 
where Irish potatoes had been cultivated the 
spring before, in rows two feet apart—the land 
first having been put in good condition. Ina 
short time the grass came up, but did not appear 
to grow off rapidly. The weather dry—which I 
now think was the cause of its backward growth. 
At any rate I was discouraged, and at one time 
was disposed to charge Mr. Iverson with having 
humbugged the public with his grass seed. I 
paid little attention to it for some time; but in 
the beginning of spring such a rapid change took 
place in its growth and appearance, that I 
thought Mr. Iverson had not said more in its 
favor than it was entitled to. In April I had 
the weeds hoed up between the drill rows, and 
in May harvested the seed. This was done by 
stripping the seed off the straw with the hand. 
It was quickly done. My peck gave me forty 
bushels of seed. This was grown on fifteen 
hundred and seventy-five square yards of land, 
being less than one-third of an acre. It was 
the richest looking crop I ever saw, if I except 
a field of sugar cane. I append some extracts 
from Patent Office Report for 1854—Agricultu- 
ral Department: 


Mr. Bowie, ‘Anne Arundale Co., Maryland, 
says of the grass: ‘“*[ sowed some ‘Iverson 
grass seed’ the last of October, upon a kind 
soil, unmanured. It came up at once and has 

_ grown well, It is now (March 17) at least three 
inches high, and has been green all winter. It 
bids fair to be one of the most valuable grasses 
ever sown in Maryland. At first I doubted most 


that was said of it, but I now feel sure that it 





| will surpass all that its discoverer has said or 
| written about it.”? 

Mr. Lewis Bailey, Fairfax Co., Va., speaks of 
the grass in this wise: ‘On the first of October 
last I sowed a peck of the ‘ Iverson grass seed,’ 
on one-fourth of an acre—a part broad cast— 
remainder in drills. In about fifteen days it 
came up and made a considerable growth even 
during the winter months. At the present time 
(April 24) it stands fully 10 inches high, far in 
advance of the Lucerne, Orchard grass, and 
Red Clover, which are growing near by. The 
recommendation of this grass by Mr. Iverson, so 
far as my experience goes, is fully realized, and 
I have no doubt but that it will prove to be a 
standard crop and valuable addition.””—Page 
191-193, Patent Report, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, 1854. 

I have given you these extracts because they 
are from gentlemen residing in Maryland and 
Virginia, in a climate more like Missouri and 
Kentucky than that of Alabama. My Rescue, 
after having passed through the coldest winter 
we have ever had, looks well and promises a 
fine yield. 

Yours respectfully, ABSALOM JACKSON. 
er os 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
POULTRY RAISING. 

Messrs. Epirors.—I noticed in the March No. 
of the Valley Farmer, an article on “Poultry and 
Eggs.’ I was plsased to see that you take an 
interest in so important a branch of the busi- 
ness of the Agriculturist. Poultry keeping is 
not only profitable, but an amusement, in which 
every family may indulge. The space needed 
is not great, and the luxury of fresh eggs and 
home fattened chickens, we all love to indulge 
in. Before purchasing your poultry, have your 
house ready to receive them. Suit your conve- 
nience as to the expense of your poultry house 
Some out house may be appropriated to the pur- 
pose with little alteration. I would not, for 
profit, build a costly house,—but for fancy, 
persons can build as costly as their circumstan- 
ces will allow. The most important matter to 
be considered in the fowl house, is that it should 
be kept warm in winter, well ventilated in sum- 
mer, clean and dry. I think care should be ta- 
ken in selecting the choicest kinds of thorough- 
bred poultry for stocking the farm and for breed- 
ing. ‘The number of hens to be allowed to each 
cock should not exceed twelve, and I should 
prefer to have only seven or eigh, as the eggs 
will prove to be more fertile. Care should be 
taken that the cock is in good condition and in 
perfect health. Iam well satisfied that the large 
Eastern or Chinese varieties for all points com- 
bined are the best. The white Shanghais and 
light grays, or what some call Brahma Pootras, 
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are my particular fancy. There i is s not the dif- 
ference that some would like to miake you think. 
The large breeds of all kinds, if kept in a healthy 
condition, pay a good profit. One great secret 
in treating diseased flowls is to dict. In fact, if 
the fowl is not too weak, almost starve it for a 
few days, give them plenty of pure, fresh water, 
and keep them ina cool, dry place, not too 
warm. This treatment has. been the secret of 
my success. I have lost but two fowls by any 
disease in the last year, and that was owing to 
neglect. For fancy birds, the Gdlden Lace and 
Silver Lace Seabright Bantums, properly bred, 
are the prettiest domestic birds. They are said 
to have been imported by the late Sir John Sea- 
bright, from India to England, and by Mr. Wis- 
tar, of Germantown, to this country at a very 
high price. The Black Bantum is a most beau- 
tiful bird—is a pleasing little fellow, with 
glossy plumage and almost metalic lustre. The 
cock does not exceed a pound in weight. For 
culinary purposes I consider the flesh of the | 
Shanghai superior to any domestic fowl, and | 
preferable on account of size. I have never 
found any food equal to them for table use.— 
All kinds of grain are good for flowls, but I con- 
sider corn the best staple food, and oats given 
occasionally as a stimulating food. I would 
recommend cracked corn for chicks after they 
are two weeks old; I have found it to be the 
best. Fowls need plenty of food, pure water, 
fresh air, ranging grounds, shelter from cold 
and storms, and perfect cleanliness in their 
houses, to keep them in a healthy condition. 
Ilens should not be fed too highly before they 
begin to lay and while laying. I have found 
the chicks from large breeds of fowls more har- 
dy and much easier raised than any of the small 
breeds. They grow much faster, and if well 
taken care of will commence laying at the age of 
six months. They should be hatched as early 
as April, and then you will have pullets that 
will commence laying in the fall and continue 
through the winter, if well taken care of. 

There is no branch of the business of a farmer 
more profitable than poultry raising. The easy 
access to market and the high price that poultry 
and eggs command should be inducement enough 
to the farmer to select the best breeds of fowls 
to stock his farm, and too much attention can- 
not be given to their care and management. 

Many works have been written on the mange- 
ment of domestic fowls, and are within the reach 
of every one, and I would advise all breeders of 
poultry to consult some one of these works. 











Yours, &c., H. M. Boarpman. 
St. Lowis, ‘April, 1856. 


[Written for the “Valley Farmer. ] 
HEDGE FENCES. 


N. J. Cotmas, Esq :—You promised me a lit- 
tle space in your crowded columns for May. I 
have a few lines on that very nice and impor- 
tant process of cutting the Osage Orange Hedge 
the first time after being set and growing one 
year. As there has been much fatal teaching 
and many fatal mistakes made in pruning and 
training these hedges I cheerfully furnish tho 
following item of instruction as of immense im- 
portance and of the highest authority, and am 
glad it will be in time for those who will heed 
it to correct the mistakes of the present spring. 


One year from the time of setting g, cul all 
down even with the ground, below all the buds 
into the yellow root. The object of this is to 
destroy the tendency to one main stalk, and 
force the plant to stool at the outset. If we 
leave one or two buds, we get only as many 
shoots. If we cut them all off, the root will 
swell and send up fine and more strong, vigerous 
shoots, having their focus exactly at the sur- 
face or perhaps a little below. No further 
trimming is required this year, as we wish to 
strengthen the root, and this we can only do by 
letting it form top the whole of the second year. 
The first cutting should be done with hedge- 
shears, as with anything else it will be difficult 
to cut close enough. 

Reports of failures are discouraging when the 
story is but half told. You have published some 
such in former numbers. I have some reports 
of failures to give you in future numbers in 
which I shall tell the whole story! Long will 
the cautious and the curious continue to bandy 
the queston, will hedge fences last? and how 
long will they grow and continue good? lam 
happy to refer this question to philosophical 
reasoning in the language of my friend, Mr. J. 
A. Kennicott in a late communication : 


“There is a point which time, alone, can fully 
settle—Will this hedge last? Will the plant, 
when old, bear the constant mutillation neces- 
sary to keep the hedge in shape? Analogy and 
its native habits are in our favor. Though a 
tall tree, on the rich river bottoms, the Maclura 
is, like the native Crab, a round-headed, long- 
lived Dwarr, along the dry prairie borders, and 
in the thin upland soils of its native region. 
What soil and sun effect there, arT can more 
perfeetly accomplish here.” 


I will now close being much hurried, hoping 
your promise may be good for a “little space” 
also in the next number. 

Yours, Respectfully, 
Locan Scvepsr. 

Bripvorton, Mo., April 10th, 1854. 
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AYLESBY LADY. 
Owned by A. J. Patce, Springfield, Ohio. 
Roan, calved May 13th, 1848, Imported by the Clark County Company; got by Baron Warlaby 


(7813,) out of Adelaide, by Ganthorpe, (2049;) Mary by Cossock, (1880,) by Sir Henry (1446;) 
by Young Albin, (730;) by Marske, (418.)—American Shorthorn Herd Book. 
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substances about milk will harm it. It must be 
Stock & rising Department, joven tak Git cat cian 
aR as Sara | Where there is filth there is generally a process 
ae decomposition going on, which throws out 
BUTTER MAKING. bad gases and a disagreeable odor. Milk ab- 
The first requisite to making good butter is to | sorbs these when they come in contact with it. 
have good milk. To have good milk two things | , Decaying vegetables, wood, and everything that 
are absolutely essential, good cows and good | can engender filth or mustiness or sourness must 
keeping. Care must be taken that cows have good | be carefully removed. To avoid sourness, all 
food and that they do not eat things that taint the | | the vessels, such as pails, pans, crocks, churns, 
milk, as cabbage stumps, garlic and other strong | &c., should be thoroughly scalded with boiling 
aromatic vegetubles. The best food for milk in| water before used. They must be sweet, and 
summer is good tame grass, as timothy, blue- |kept sweet, to be sure of good butter. A failure 
grass, red-top or clover. The white clover is | here, is the cause of an immense amount of bad 
the best. A mixture of white clover with any or | butter. The milk room and things must be not 
all of the other grasses, is doubtless preferable. | only tolerably clean and sweet, but absolutely 
Having from good cows and good keeping ob-/|s0. Absolute purity is necessary. 
tained good milik, the next essential thing is SETTING THE MILK. 


CLEANLINESS. The milk should be set in broad, shallow ves- 

It is in vain to expect good butter from dirty | sels. Broad, shallow, earthen, stone, or tin 

_ pans, crocks, pails, churns, rooms or place.— | pans are best. The milk should never be over 
There is nothing more easily tainted than milk ; | ; an inch or an inch and a half deep. The object 
and butter is next to it for this peculir infectious | | is to have the cream rise, and rise quickly. The 


quahty. Any impurity, bad smell, decomposing | cream or butter is held in very small particles 
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all through the milk. It is lighter than the milk, 
and if left to stand in perfect quietness will rise 
to the top. But it is so little lighter that it rises 
very slowly. If the milk is deep, as in a deep 
crock or pail, the butter or cream from the bot- 
tom @es not have time to rise to the top before 
the milk sours. Let any one try the experiment 
of setting milk in shallow and deep vessels and 
they will soon have a practical demonstration of 
the propriety of our recomendation. Milk should 
set from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, or as a 
general rule till it sours. It should occupy a 
cool place secured from flies and insects, and 
should be undisturbed, till it is skimmed. It is 
necessary to have it in a cool place in order that 
it shall not sour before the cream all rises.— 
When skimmed some of the milk should be taken 
off with the cream, otherwise it will be too thick 
for churning. The cream should be kept ina 
cool place free from every impurity. 


CUURNING. 


Churning should be done as often as twice or 
three times a week, especially in warm weather. 
Many let their cream stand too long. Some 
ehurn every morning. Some churn the milk 
while it is fresh; but experience, we believe, has 
generally decided in favor of churning the cream 
as often as twice a week. Some suppose that 
the better quality of butter is obtained by churn- 
ing the cream before it sours, but nearly all 
good dairymen, so far as we are acquainted, let 
the cream sour before it is churned, but take 
good care that it does not get too sour. To ob- 
tain the very best article of butter it is probably 
best to skim the milk after it has set some twelve 
or eighteen hours, and use only that; letting the 
milk stand for a second rising. Some skim eve- 
ry morning, and for the best butter use only the 
first morning’s skimming. The temperature of 
the cream for churning should be about 55 de- 
grees Fah., when it is put in. It will rise from 
five to ten degrees while churning, owing to the 
chemical changes during the process. If the 
temperature is much higher than this the butter 
will be too soft and white; if it is much lower 
the butter will not come readily, nor be easily 
gathered, nor yield so large a quantity. The 
cream should be churned rather slowly, but 
steadily, and butter should not be expected un- 
der 40 or 45 minutes. If it comes sooner than 
this, it will not be of the best quality. The'time 
required for churning is much modified by the 
temperature of the cream. But it shouldnot be 


WORKING THE BUTTER. 

When the butter has come it should be slowly 
churned or paddled with the dasher till it is 
gathered. This done, it must be taken from the 
churn and thoroughly worked, or washed until 
it is entirely free from buttermilk. The first 
thing and great thing is to clear it of all butter- 
milk; not a part only, but all. It may be done 
by working it with the hand or paddle, or wash- 
ing it. It may not bethebest way. If washed, 
cold and very pure water should be used. If 
worked with the hand it should be quickly done, 
that the warmth of the hand may not soften or 
melt the butter. The. hands should be well 
cooled in cold water, and cvoled often while 
working, by holding them in the water. It is 
well to work the butter twice or three times to be 
sure that all the buttermilk is out; once at the 
time it is churned, again the next day, and again 
the second morning. When the buttermilk is all 
out and the butter is cold and hard, it should 
be well salted and solidly packed in stone jars 
or good wooden ferkins and covered over with 
clean, wet linnen or muslin cloth, and then cov- 
ered with a layer of salt half an inch thick. To 
be kept it should be set in a cold, dry, clean 
cellar. 

An experienced writer sums the whole up thus: 
“* The chief points besides cleanlines, in making 
good butter, are these: To milk at regular 
hours ; to place the milk in shallow vessels ; to 
have a perfectly clean cellar, with a hard brick 
or flogstone bottom, and with shutters and wire 
screen windows to admit air and exclude insects; 
to skim the milk the moment it coagulates or 
‘lobbers,’ which will be in 30 to 48 hours; to 
churn the cream at a temperature between 60° 
and 65° (in hot weather 55° and 60° is better) 
by the thermometer ; to free the butter as much 
as possible from buttermilk, and then add a 
sixteenth part of the purest salt; to work out 
the remaining buttermilk in 12 hours afterward, 
and again in 24 hours, being careful not to work 
it too much at a time; to pack it closely in stone 
jars, till nearly full and then spread clean, white 
muslin cloth over the top, pack closely a layer 
one inch thick of fine salt upon the muslin, and 
finally cover the jar with a neatly fitting cover. 
Butter thus made will keep a year, if placed on 
the botcom of a cool cellar.” * 








tee 
(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
IMPROVEMENT OF STOCK. 





80 warm as to produce butter under 35 minutes 


Messrs Eprrors :—As the improvement of all 


churning, nor so cold as to require over 50 min- | kinds of stock, particularly cattle, is engrossing 


utes ; 40 or 45 minutes is the best period. 


i the attention of a large portion of the citizens of 
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Missouri and Kentucky at this time, it may not; them. They will not go to the trouble to inform 
be uninteresting to some of your numerous read- | themselves, and are liable to be imposed upon. 
ers, to offer afew thoughts upon the impor- | This should not be so. Breeders should obtain 
tance of selecting as breeders, animals of pure- | such a knowledge as will enable them to trace 


blood. 

Many years of careful attention and judicious 
breeding have been spent in establishing the pe- 
culiar characteristics of all our improved breeds 


of stock and bringing them to their present state , 


of perfection. If we wish to raise stock that will 
possess the symmetry, docility, early maturity 
and all the excellencies of our improved breeds 
of stock, it is all important that we breed from 
animals of pure blood. Many have tried it and 
failed,-and have come to the conclusion that 
blooded stock are no better than scrubs. The 
remark is sometimes made, and by persons who 


ought to know better, “ there is an animal that | 
does not require a pedigree ; his form shows his | 
This is | 


blood, and proves him thorough bred.” 
fallacious reasoning, and the person who prac- 


lout a pedigree, and tell if there is an impure 
| cross, and to detect imposition if it is attempted. 
It may be well here, to mention two prevalent 
‘errors that ought to be corrected. The first is 
the use of full blood and thorough bred as-syn- 
‘onimous when applied to Durham cattle. “Full 
bred and thorough bred are not the same. A 
full blood animal is one that has 5 crosses, or 31 
out of 32 parts of pure blood. A thorough bred 
animal is one whose crosses are all pure. The 
second error is, the supposition that all cattle 
whose pedigree is registered in the English Herd 
Book are thorough bred. All the cattle whose 
pedigrees are recorded in the English Herd Book 
jare not only not thorough bred, but many of 
them are net more than hulf blood, and some 
not even that, as will be obyious to any one who 


tices upon it, will not be likely to improve his will examine the English Herd Book. This is an 
stock. Some of the finest looking cattle I have | error fatal to the best interests of those who wish 
ever scen, were grade, or part blood cattle. It to improve their cattle, and should be known 
may be asked, if part blood cattle are so fine, |to all; and themost ruinous of the two, and 


why the necessity of going to the trouble and | ought to be so regarded by all breeders of pure 


expense of procuring thorough bred cattle ?— Durhams. They breed in England, and sell too, 


The answer is, if you breed from these fine look- | cattle of all grades, from pure scrubs to thor- 
ing, part bloods, you have no assurance that the ough bred Short Horns; and it is to be feared 


progeny will equal either sire or dam; but an that many of their grade cattle have found their 
almost absolute certainty that they will be infe- | Wy to the United States within the last twenty 
rior to both. It will not do to rely upon form | years. We Americans are very fond of every- 


without blood in selecting breeders. Thorough | thing foreign, and we should see to it, that we 
bred animals alone can be relied on, to impart, | 40 not suffer ourselves to be imposed upon by 


with any certainty, their excellenciés to their foreign grade cattle. 
offspring I will close this communication by quoting a 
Ze 


Some yoars ago, several gentlemen in the | paragraph or two from the June number of the 

“ | geat-f a ., _ | Prairie Farmer for 1855, to show the lack of 

neighborhood in which the writer now resides, | : eee 4 i 4 

used a Durham bull of good form and blood.— | information in regard to the pedigrees of English 

Unie ball ancntic' eemwovel hits dalitc’ tak o. | Herd Book cattle. In an editorial notice of the 
eg dain : . | imported bull Balco, the editor says: 


terwards his place was supplied by bulls of in- | 
| «6 Balco, 9918. Our readers will remember 


ferior blood, and the result is, the cattle have 
degenerated, until they are not now as good as 
the first cross from the old bull. One of the 
most distinguished race horses of his day, that 
Virginia ever produced, never sired a colt that 
could run, and the reason ascribed was, he had 
an impure cross. 


that the number refors to the English Herd Book, 

and that all thorough bred animals have their 
;regular numbers. Thus, by knowing Balco’s 
number, his pedigree and that of his ancestry 
‘on both sides are easily found in the Herd Book. 
| Grade (part blood) animals can never deceive 
_men acquainted with breeding, because they lack 
| their number.”? 


I mention this to show that you cannot rely} Then follows the pedigree of Balco, in full, 
upon part blood animals as breeders. Then 1; and strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
repeat, breed from pure blood. There is a want ; true, in this very pedigree is to be found an 
of correct information in regard to the pedigrees | English Herd Book Bull, with his number too, 
of stock, particularly cattle. Gomiparatively ; that is a grade animal, and avery low grade.— 
few persons, even among the breédera of ‘fine | Am I not.righ then, in saying we want correct in- 
cattle can tell whether or not an animalis'thor- | formation in regard to the pedigress of cattle, 
ough bred, when they have the pedegreo before | particularly English Herd Book cattle. w. 
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SOUTHDOWN RAM ‘“‘YOUNG YORK” (IN TWO POSITIONS.) 

Above is a cut of “ Young York,” the property of L. G. Morris, Esq., of Mt. Fordham, N. Y. 
It is a fine likeness of a Southdown sheep, and was purchased of Mr. Jonas Webb, in England, 
the famed breeder of this kind of sheep. At the New York State Fair in 1854 he took the first 
prize, and he likewise took the first prize at the U. S. Agricultural Society, held at Boston in 


1855. The sum of six hundred and fifty dollars was paid for him in England. 
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ROOT CROPS FOR COWS. 
The root crops of England constitute an im- 
portant item in British agriculture. Indeed it 


would be impossible to supply the number of her 
population with the beef they consume with- 
out them. Turnips are the chief roots for 
cattle and sheep. Mangelwurtzel and carrots 
are also cultivated to a considerable extent, the 
latter however are mostly fed to horses. The 
climate of the North-eastern States of the Un- 
ion, as well as that of England are admirably 
adapted to the growth of these crops, but the 
climate of Kentucky and the Southern portion 
of Missouri is too warm for their most profita- 
ble culture, and particularly where Indian corn 
can be so easily and abundantly grown, but eve- 
ry farmer who loves good, rich, yellow butter 
should, nevertheless, cultivate a patch of half 
an acre or more of sugar-beets or mangelwurt- 
zel for his milch cows. A half bushel or three 
pecks of these roots cut up and sprinkled with 
a few quarts of corn meal, and fed daily to each 
cow will promote the secretion of milk and ren- 


der it rich, and the butter made from it will 
present the same golden appearance in winter 


that it does when the cows are fed on grass in 
summer, 
PLANTING. 
Sugar beets or Mangelwurtzel should be plan- 
ted carly in May, in a deep, rich, well prepared 
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soil. Four pounds of seed are sufficient to plant 
an acre, if put in with a seed drill, and only 
half that quantity will be required when plan- 
ted by hand. The seed should be soaked thirty- 
six or forty-eight hours, the water should then 
be drained off and the seeds covered with a 
cloth and set ina warm pla¢e, where they should 
remain until they begin to sprout; they should 
be stirred every day, and if they become dry, 
should be slightly moistened. When any of the 
sprouts begin to appear they are ready to plant 
and should be rolled in plaster or dry ashes in 
order that they may be the more readily drilled 
or dropped. Lay the ground off in drills, one 
and a half inches deep and three feet apart, and 
drop the seed ten or twelve inches apart if plant- 
ed by hand; if planted with a drill barrow, the 
plants should be thinned to about those dis- 
tances. The ground, throughout the season, 
should be kept clean and mellow, with the hoe 
and cultivator, or plow. 
STORING THE CROP FOR WINTER. 

The roots may be put up for winter use in a 
cellar, or they may be piled up in a dry part of 
the ground in a row four feet wide at the bot- 
tom, and any necessary length, and brought to a 
ridge at the top, three feet high, and then cov- 
ered with straw and a thickness of earth suffi- 
cient to keep out the frost. In order to admit 
of the escapes of heated air or gas that is al- 
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ways generated by such a body of vegetable) 
matter, it is important to have chimneys or| ty in beef cattle. There is a great deal said 
openings six feet apart along the ridge. These | about quality in beef cattle, but I think our 
are made by inserting round sticks, three inches partiality for particular points, many times 
in diameter, as the roots are piled and covered | leads us astray, therefore I should like to see 
up, and when finished they are withdrawn, leav- | some standard established that would be satis- 
ing the holes to be covered with pieces of bark | factory to all parties by which we could be 
or board tokeep out the rain. This plan of ven- | governed. Yours fraternally, 


| tucky and elsewhere upon this subject of quali- 


tillation should never be omitted in putting away 
potatoes and other roots for the winter. In 
extreme cold weather the holes should be slight- 
ly stopped with hay or straw. 
— Oe 

[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 

Why is a Thorough Bred Better than a 
Common Bred. 
CurnTonvitte, Ky., March !7, 1856. 
Epirors VaLLey Farmer— Gentlemen :—I see 

in the March number of the Valley Farmer, the 


question asked and answered, why is a thor- | 


ough bred better than a common bred? This 
question seems to be asked by the Maine Far- 
mer, and you, Messrs Editors, say you have re- 
ceived a few queries from one that subscribes 
himself a beginner. 
questions so far as you go. Now sirs as to the 
quality of the beef of a thorough bred Durham, 
it is unquestionably of a finer texture, and there- 
fore is better to the taste. And another reason 
why they will bring more money per hun- 
dred pounds, is that they have a greater amount 
of weight when the meat commands the highest 
price per pound, and this is the great point.— 
When there are heavy bones and full flesh, you 
consequently have coarse beef, and when the 
flesh and bones are light, you will have a fine 
quality of flesh, and of course palatable to the 
taste, and it ought and will command a better 
price per pound anywhere. I know there is a 
prejudice prevailing that the pure Durhams are 
not good milkers. This may be true to a cer- 
tain extent, but I have seen pure Durhams that 
were as good milkers as I ever saw of any 
breed. I believe in the main, they are as good 
milkers as any breed that I am acquainted 
with. Suppose we take two yearling steers, one 
a Durham and the other of the common breed, 
of the same weight, and handle them well to- 
gether until they are three years old, what dif- 
ference would any man pay that wanted them 
either for beef orto keep for one year long- 
er. The difference, in my judgment, would 
not be less than ten, and might be five times ten, 
therefore this of itself would well pay any far- 
mer who turns his attention to cattle. I would 
like to see in your very valuable journal the 
Opinions of all the prominent breeders in Ken- 


You have answered the} 


| Tuos. L. CuNNINGHAM. 
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Carrots for Horses---Management of 
Sows. 


Livonia, Ind., Feb. 23d, 1856. 

To toe Epitors or THE VALLEY FarMER :— 

Having seen several articles in different pa- 
pers, strongly recommending Carrots for horse 
feed, I was induced to try the experiment. Last 
season I raised a fine crop, but as yet have been 
unable to get my horses to eat them. I should 
be glai to learn (through your paper) from 
those having experience, something about the 
method of preparing and using them in feeding. 

Some weeks ago I purchased a fine sow, for 
which I paid a pretty high price. In January, 
while the weather was very severe, she had a 
| fiine littter of pigs, which she nursed with great 
| care for four days, but on the morning of the 
| fifth day, I was surprised and perplexed to find 
her making a breakfast upon the last pig. My 
first impulse was to turn her into the pen with 
my fat hogs, but upon more mature considera- 
tion and the advice of one of my neighbors who 
had some experience in such matters, I conclu- 
ded to spare her a little longer. His plan is to 
feed sows on greasy slop and scraps of meat for 
some time before, and also after having their 
pigs. By so doing, the unnatural and carniver- 
ous appetite for animal food, which sows have 
about this time, is partially corrected. Sows 
are most apt to eat their young in very severe 
cold or wet weather; and having done so once 
they are more apt to do so again. H. 





teMARKS.—Carrots are fed t ‘orses to a very 
considerable extent in Englanc and in the East- 
ern States of this Union, and are found to be 
very nutritious food. Horses are easily learned 
to eat them by chopping them fine and mixing 
a quantity of corn meal with them. A few 
feedings prepared in this way will soon learn 
them to eat them without any preparation ex- 
cept washing. 

A sow about to farrow, should always be 
placed in a sty by herself and watched with 
some care, and every necessary want supplied. 
Hunger, thirst, or inattention of any kind will 
frequently lead them to the unnatural habit of 
devouring their young. 
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bottom, we are tempted to consider it the most 





| beautiful of all plants. A female friend of © 


| ours last spring showed a flower-covered branch 
|to a distinguished physician, and asked him if 
| it was not the most beautiful thing in the world. 
| Well, said he, “I think it is the most beau- 
| tiful thing I ever saw, with one exception.— 

| * What is that exception?” “ My wife.” 
It is about ten years since this plant was in- 
troduced into England by Mr. Fortune, the col- 
_________. | leetor of the London Horticultural Society.— 
| ‘When I first discovered this beautiful plant,” 
nf rtment. | says he, “it was growing in a Mandarin’s gar- 
i __ | den, on the island of Chusan, and literally 
8 OS | loaded with its fine rose colored flowers, which 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] | hung In graceful branches from the axils of the 
ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. | leaves, and the ends of the branches. Every 
Looking over Miss Murray’s neatly published | one saw and admired the beautiful Weigela. 1 
Travels in the United States, we saw that she| immediately marked it as one of the finest 
brought over a Ward case of plants to Dr. Gray, plants of northern China, and determined to 
the botanist. These plants were all new to him, | send plants of it home in every ship, until 1 
except the Weigela Rosea and the Deutzia| should hear of its safe arrival. It forms a neat 
Scabra. The botanical enthusiasm of this| bush, not unlike a Syringa (Philadelphus) in 
aristocratic lady excited in our minds various | habit, deciduous in winter, and flowering in the 
thoughts, and among other things it produced! months of April and May. One great recom- 
the determination to write an article on Orna- | mendation to it is that it is a plant of the ea- 
mental Shrubs. If our readers should be pleas- | siest cultivation. Cuttings strike readily at any 
ed with the article, they have our permission to | time during the winter and spring months with 
send a vote of thanks to Miss Murray, and if! ordinary attention, and the plant itself grows 
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they should dislike it, let them cast their cen- | well in any good garden soil.” 

sures upon the ex-maid of honor as the cause! All that Mr. Fortune has said of this plant is 

of it. |found to be true in this country. We stuck 
The cold weather of the past winter has de- | some cuttings in the ground last spring, and 

stroyed many “ half-hardy”? plants in which the! these cuttings bloomed as if they had been on 

owners took great delight. We doubt whether the parent stem, and went on growing as if they 


such plants “ pay.”? The owner gives great at- 
tention to them, coaxing them on, till they be- 
come, as he thinks, established, when a few ex- 


tra degrees of cold suddenly destroy his hopes | 


and his plants. The plant was like a sickly 
child, which by engrossing so much attention 
had become particularly dear to him. The loss 
in consequence is so much the more distressing. 
We have hardy shrubs enough to occupy our 
attention and fill our gardens and lawns with 
beauty. “There is beauty all around our 
paths,” and there is no necessity for expending 
our cares upon plants adapted only to the tor- 
rid zone. Our intention in this article is to 
speak only of hardy plants, whether native or 
foreign. 

The first shrub we will speak of is the first 
one mentioned above—the Weigela Rosea. This 
we consider one of the most beautiful of plants. 
When we see a large bush of it three or four 
feet high and three or four feet in diameter, 
covered with lovely pink flowers from top to 


/had been doing business on their own account 
all their lives. They will grow with the slight- 
| est excuse, or with no excuse whatever. 
| This plant was named in honor of Prof. C. E. 
Weigel, a German botanist. The name should 
be accented on the second syllable, with the 
|hard sound of g. Some spell it Weigelia.— 
| With all precautions the name is “no better 
| than it should be;”? but it is horrible when it 
‘is pronounced as we have heard it pronounced 
by gardeners, wiggely, or widgely. Tell us, Mr. 
Shakspeare, that a rose by any other name 
| would smell as sweet! Call it a skunk cab- 
| bage, and then put your nose to it. 
| But it seems that this plant is not to retain 
|the name of Weigela. The plant, it appears, 
' was introduced into Europe from Japan sever- 
' al years before Mr. Fortune sent it to England. 
| It was then considered as belonging to a new 
genus and was called Weigela Japonica. De 
| Caudolle, however, decided that it belonged to 
an established genus, Diervilla, and called it 
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Diervilla Japonica. This may now be consid- 
ered the botanical name. Cannot some friend 
of poetry, euphony, and other good things, fur- 
nish an expressive name which shall be indepen- 
dent of botanists? How would it do to call it 
the beauty of Chusan? We are afraid it would 
be called the beauty of choosen. It has been 
proposed by the Horticulturist to call it the 
Forsythia Viridissima, the Golden Belle—a very 
good name. The flowers of the Weigela are 
bell-shaped—suppose we call it the Rosy Bell. 
What do the ladies say to it? We give them 
permission to spell it Belle. While awaiting 
their answer we will pass on to the plant whose 
name has been introdueed—the Forsythia Viri- 
dissima. 

This is one of the plants introduced into Eng- 
land by Mr. Fortune. He says: ‘This is a de- 
ciduous shrub, with very dark green leaves, 
which are prettily serrated at the margin. It 
grows about eight or ten feet high in the north 
of China, and sheds its leaves in autumn. It 
then remains dormant, like any of the decidu- 
ous shrubs of Europe, but is remarkable for the 
number of large prominent buds whieh are scat- 
tered along the young stems, produced the sum- 
mer before. Early in spring these buds, which 
are flower buds, gradually unfold themselves 
and present a profusion of bright yellow blos- 
soms all over the shrub, which is highly orna- 
mental.” He says he found it growing in the 
same garden with Weigela Rosea, and that it is 
generally grown in all the gardens of the rich 
in the north of China. He afterwards found 
it wild among the mountains of Cheekiang, 
“where,” he continues, ‘I thought it even more 
ornamental in its natural state amongst the 
hedges, than when cultivated in the fairy gar- 
dens of the mandarins.”? He adds that ‘“‘in 
England it will be nearly hardy.” 


10° below zero. The extreme cold of last win- 
ter may have killed some of the flower buds ; 


but our plants themselves are perfectly sound, | 
with the exception of some of the tender shoots, | 


which had not become matured. It blooms ear- 


ly, before the fruit trees, and is a really beauti- | 
It should be planted near the Ja- | 


ful object. 
pan Quince (generally called Pyrus Japonica,) 
which blooms: at the same time, in order that 
the flowers by contrast may 
**Each add to each a double charm.’”’ 

The leaves do not fall off with us, and it is 
supposed that in the South this plant will prove 
to be an evergreen. The Horticulturist, as we 


have said, proposes to call this plant the Gol- | 


den Bell. It is as easy of propagation as that 
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It has been | 
found to be entirely hardy, thinking nothing of | 
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call, till the ladies f 


which we will venture to 
bid us, the Rosy‘Bell. 

But let us return to the other plant mention- 
ed by the ex-maid of honor to Queen Victoria 
—the Deutzia Scabra, the Garland Deutzia. 
The Deutzia was named in honor of John Deutz, 
of Amsterdam, who was an efficient promoter of 
botanical science. It derives its name, Scabra, 
rough, from the roughness of its leaves, which 
are employed by the Japanese cabinet makers 
in polishing wood. It is a beautiful plant, hay- 
ing flowers somewhat like those of the orange. 
It resembles in habit the syringa, belonging to 
the same order. 

A more beautiful Deutzia has been lately in- 
troduced into this country, the lovely Deutzia 
Gracilis. The specific name, gracilis, slender, 
referring to the slenderness of the shoots. It is 
a small, perfectly hardy shrub. It is literally 
covered in spring with beautiful and delicate 
white flowers. 

Speaking of white flowers reminds us of the 
Spirea Prunifolia and the double Spirea Reeve- 
sii Our friends accuse us of always considering 
the last good thing the best, and we are some- 
times inclined to acknowledge the soft impeach- 
ment. When we first saw the Spirea Prunifolia 
covered with its white buttons of flowers, we 
thought it the most beautiful thing we had ever 
seen. It seemed as if it had just been transplan- 
ted from Eden. It excited in us feclings similar 
to those which are excited by intercourse with a 
perfectly pure character. We afterwards saw 
the Spiria Reevesii, and could hardly tell which 
was the most beautiful. We prefer the delicate 
foliage of the Prunifolia, but—*‘comparisons 
are odorous.”? Among the Spireas is the beau- 
tiful Spirea Callosa, with its corymbs of del- 
icate pink flowers. ‘But farewell it.” 

If we go on at this rate, we shall never get 
through. Like the ghost in Hamlet, “brief let 
us be.”? Not far from our Spirea Prunifolia is 
the Missouri currant, which promises us an 
abundance of its beautiful and fragrant yellow 
blossoms. Near to it is the Ribis Gordonian- 
| wm, which we have seen in blossom, but cannot 
tell the name of the color. We have not been 
able to procure the Ribes Sanguineum, or crim- 
son flowering currant. We are told it will not 
endure our hot and dry summers. 
| We intended when we began this article to de- 
| vote attention principally to American plants. 
| We wished to enlarge on the beauties of some 
neglected shrubs, and in general to say a good 

many things, if not many good things, about a 
But, as Virgil says, we 
N. B. 


or- 


/good many things. 
; must shut up our river. 











THE WASHINGTON PLUM. 

The above is a very excellent representation 
of the Washington Plum. This variety origin- 
ated in New York city, in that part now known 
as the Bowery. It was brought into notice by 
Mitchael Floy, a Horticulturist and writer. The 
tree is a hardy vigorous grower and very pro- 
ductive. Fruit large, yellow, sometimes with a 
slight blush on one side. In the plum districts 
of the North it is one of the most profitable 
market varieties. For some cause, it is not so 
subject to the attacks of the curculio as some 
other kinds. 


2 oe eel 
FRUIT GROWING ON THE BANKS 
OF THE LICKING. 

Perhaps there is no market in the world so 
abundantly supplied with strawberries, in their 
season, as Cincinnati. The greatest portion of 
these come from the Kentucky side of the river 
and mostly from the borders of the Licking. 

We recently made a short visit among the 
fruit growers in this region, and were highly 
gratified in witnessing the order and system of 
thorough cultivation practised by some of the 
most successful growers. 

The Culbertson family have long been exten- 
sive cultivators of thestrawberry in this vicinity. 
One gentleman of this name has for years taken 
one hundred bushels and upwards of strawber- 
ries daily, in the height of the season, to the 


Cincinnati market. We spent several hours in 
| examining the strawberry fields and apple and 
|peach orchards of Messrs M. Culbertson and 
W, H. Pye, who are in some way associated to- 
gether in the business of fruit growing. We 
regret that we failed to find Mr. Pye at home, 
but his intelligent partner very kindly accompa- 
|nied us over their extensive grounds and gave 
‘us every information relative to their system of 
cultivation, &c. 

The lands in the vicinity of the Licking river 
are admirably adapted to fruit growing, being 
elevated,two or three hundred feet above the 
|level of the river and considerably rolling.— 
The soil is a rich loam, upon a calearious foun- 
dation. A few years since these lands, ten 
miles from Cincinnati, could be bought for ten 
dollars per acre, now they are worth from forty 
to sixty dollars per acre. 





The strawberry is most profitably cultivated 
on the virgin soil, because it is lively and less 
liable to be overgrown with weeds:--After the 
forest is removed, the land is plowed and har- 
rowed and then furrowed off with a small shoy- 


el plow in rows two feet apart. In April the 
plants are set about two feet apart on each al- 
ternate ridge, making the rows four feet apart, 
with two furrows and one ridge between. Du- 
ring the spring and early summer, the plants 
are cultivated by running the small shovel plow 
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in the furrows each side of the rows, keeping 
the ground clean and mellow where the runners 
are to take root. 
over the ridge on which they are planted, the 
middle is split out and the working continued 
in one furrow instead of two, as at first, leaving 
the ground in beds four feet wide. By fall, 
the plants occupy nearly the entire surface. 

In the spring, after the severe frosts are past, 
a narrow furrow is run between the beds, and 
the old vines, leaves and weeds are raked off, 
and either left in the furrows, or removed to the 


stumps and burned. Where the vines require | 


it, they are thinned out with the rake, this re- 
moves the weaker ones, leaving the stronger 
plants for bearing- If any live weeds or grass 


remain, they are cut out with a small hoe.— | 


Messrs. Pye and Culbertson have 46 acres now 


in strawberries, in about equal proportions of | 


Hovey’s seedling, Hudson and Washington, the 
latter has staminate or perfect blossoms. It is 
sometimes called the Iowa, but it is supposed 
not to be the true plant of that name. It is 
hardy and a great bearer for one of that class, 
and is earlier than either of the others. It is 
not used as an impregnator, but they have other 
varieties for that purpose which are entirely un- 
fruitful. These are set in each alternate row, 
one plant directly opposite the centre of the 
space between the plants in the next row, in 
what may be termed quincunx order, leaving 
them eight feet apart every way. This variety 
is selected, because, unlike most of the stami- 
nate kinds, it is not so strong a runner, and 
maintains about the same proportions among 
the pistillate varieties. There is also under 
cultivation here about one acre of MeAvoy’s su- 
perior. 
these gentlemen have not fully determined. The 
uneven character of the land here affords every 
aspect for the strawberry, neither of which in 
all seasons have a preference. If the fruit sea- 
son is hot and dry, the northern and eastern 
slopes are the best; if cool and moist, the South 
and West are productive of good crops of supe- 
rior excellence. 

The vines set upon new land and well atten- 
ted to will remain productive for five or six 
years withoutrenewing. The largest crop grown 
upon this place was 146 bushels on 11-2 acres 
of land. 

By judicious management two crops can be 
progressing on the same land—peaches and 

- strawberries, but the peach must be planted 
first, in order to receive the necessary cultiva- 
tion to insure healthy, vigorous trees, that will 
produce good, well flavored fruit. The straw- 
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After the vines have extended | 


Of its relative value as a market fruit | 
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berries may be planted the same season with 
the peach trees or the spring following. 

If those who are in the habit of planting fruit 
| trees and leaving them without cultivation, to 
take care of themselves, would visit the orchard 
of Messrs Pye and Culbertson, they could learn 
a lesson that would be useful to them. No field 
| crop receives more thorough cultivation, nor is 
‘there one that requires it more, or repays it 
better. Their peach trees are all trained to 
branch about twelve inches from the ground, 
and their heads kept low and open by the free 
This keeps the trees 
| within convenient reach for training as well as 
‘for gathering the fruit. The apple orehard 
| here is no less a model of its kind. The varie- 
ties chiefly cultivated and found most profitable, 
are the Early Ha-vest, Rawle’s Janet and New- 
town Pippin. The trees in the principle or- 
| chard are ten years old from the graft, and last 
season the Early Harvest averaged two barrels 
| of fruit to the tree; these were sold at wholesaie 
| at $3 a bbl., and the Newtown Pippins at $3,50 
| Per barrel in the orchard. From the appearance 
| of the trees and the account we received of their 
| fruitfulness, there is no soil better suited to the 
| Pippin than this. The fruit is large, fair and 
'free from rot. Mr. Culbertson informed us that 
on land naturally rich, or well manured, with 
| thorough cultivation, he believed that the rot, 
| which of late years has been so fatal to some of 
our best apples, could be entirely prevented.— 
| Their apple and peach trees receive an annual ap- 


use of the hedge shears. 


plication of soft soap from their limbs to the 
'ground. The soap is made thin of refuse ma- 
terials, that is, dirty grease, and costs but little 
for a large number of trees. This prevents the 
growth of moss, destroys all the insects and 
keeps the bodies as clean and as smooth as trees 
but two years old inthe nursery. This appli- 
j cation to the peach trees, with the thorough cul- 
tivation they receive, entirely prevents the inju- 
ry so often produced by the peach worm at the 
root of the tree. The alkaline substance car- 
ried to the root by every rain and the vigorous 
growth of the trees prevent the worms from ob- 
aining a foot-hold. 

We shall accept the kind invitation of the 
proprietor to visit these grounds again during 
the strawberry season, and if we me meet with 
anything worthy of note will publish it for the 
benefit of our readers. 

8 A 
THE PLUM---THE CURCULIO. 

So far as we have extended our observations 
over a considerable extent of territory in Ken- 
tucky, Ohio and Missouri, we fear the effects of 
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the extreme cold of the past winter will prove It is intimated by some that it may be in the 
as fatal to the plum as it has to the peach, | young bark of the trees, but if this-were the 


though the peach trees have been much more 
injured by cold than plum. 

It is very generally admitted that the Curcu- 
lio passes the winter while in the pupa state 
in theearth. Dr. E. Sanborn of Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, and some others, assert however, 


that the worm or grub, after having left the | 


fallen fruit, enters the earth, where it remains 
but about six weeks, when it rises again to 
the surface and passes into the perfect or wing- 
ed state and remains above ground during the 


winter in the crevices of the trees. Our own 


observations, however, lead us to believe be- | 


yond a doubt, that the insect does not emerge 
from the earth until the fruit is formed in the 
spring. While we have lost the crop of fruit for 
the present season, it will probably prove that 
the cold has been no less fatal to the curculio. 
It will be remembered that in the winter of 
1853, we had one or two days of intense cold ; 
the mercury, in the thermometer falling in Ken- 
tucky and other places as far South, to 17 or 18 
deg. below zero. The following season there 
was a considerable crop of plums and when no 
precaution was taken to check the depredations 
of the curculio, and but very few were at- 
tacked by them, nor have they since been as 
abundant as formerly. Last year, which was 
was the most productive of plums and all other 
fruits that we have ever known, but very few 
plums were punctured by the ecnrculio. The 
“cold snap” referred to, came on suddenly, 
while the ground was uncovered by snow, and 
the frost penetrated the earth to a much greater 
depth than had been known for many years be- 
fore, and we have no doubt this is the cause of 
the scarcity of the curculio ever since. We ob- 
serve too, that since that cold period there 
have been comparatively few of the large grey 
caterpilllers, which were formerly so abun- 
dant upon the apple, and particularly upon 
the wild cherry trees. This class of insects, we 
presume, were destroyed by the same cause.— 
The past winter was the coldest in the South 
and West, that has been known within the mem- 
ory of man, yet at this time the ground was cov- 
ered with snow and ice, which may have served 
to protect the curculio from the effects of the 
cold. 

When the plum and other smooth skinned fruits, 
in which the curculio delights to prey, is so gen- 
erally cut off by our winter or spring frosts, we 
are at a loss to conceive how the race is perpet- 


case, the evidences of it would be apparent. 

While the number of these insects is now 80 
}much reduced, if every fruit grower would take 
the precaution to pick up all the fallen fruit 
| containing them, the race might in a few years 
| become almost extinct. 
| We intended, had there been a prospect of a 
| erop of plums, to have given some extended no- 
‘tices of the various methods that have been 
| proposed to protect the fruit from the depreda- 
| tions of this insect. We will, however, remark 
' that the most sure remedy is to jar the tree over 
‘a sheet and kill the curculio when they fall.— 
The most effectual method of doing this is to 
| saw off a limb that can best be spared from the 
/body of the tree, against this a sudden rap 
‘with a mallet, will generally bring the insects 
‘to the ground, this should be done at least once 
| or twice a day from the time the plums are the 
| size of a pea, for at least’six weeks after. A sheet 
| for this purpose should be made as large as the 
branches of the tree extends, and the middle 
;seam should be closed but half the length.— 
| This, by two persons is easily managed, and a 
hundred trees may be visited in a short time. 
| The curculio always deposits its eggs in the 
lower end of the plum, while it is so small 
| that it can grasp it, but when it can no longer 
| do this it alights upon the top of the fruit and 
| deposits its eggs there. 

—~> 2 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
| Letter from N. Longworth, Esq., on the 
Strawberry. 
Cixcrxnati, April 6th, 1856. 

Epirors oF THE VALLEY Farmer :—I read with 
interest your article on the culture of the most 
| delicious of all fruits—the strawberry. Now it 
|is only necessary for all persons who have 
| ground, to understand the sexual character of 
the plant, to induce them to cultivate them for 
family use. I, myself, for years had 1-8 of an 
| acre in cultivation, and was frequently compel- 
led to go to market and buy from an illiterate 
market woman, who made a fortune by their 
cultivation. Strange as it may appear, the bot- 
anists of Europe were not aware that there was 
a plant so defective in male organs as never to 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| bear fruit without impregnation. or so defec- 
| tive in female organs as always to be barren; 
|and having no children to nurse, are such vig- 
| erons growers as soon to kick all the female 
|nurses out of bed. A chance observation of 





uated; it is probable, however, that they seek a| the son of the market woman, led me to ex- 
substitute in the apple and other hardy fruits. ' amine my plants, and in two seasons made mo. 
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as learned a botanist on strawberries as the old| the weather was cold and insects not abun- 
woman, and I made the facts known, and the! dant. For although the stamens and pis- 
old woman ceased to cultivate them extensively. | tils recline in the same bed, they seldom or nev- 
What we call the pure staminate always has | er embrace, unless led to itby insects. Its great 
defective female organs, and the pure pistillate, | value is, that if it throws all the pistillates out, 


defective male organs. You speak of “pistil-| you are as certain of as fine a fruit, of fine qual- 
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lates, sometimes having the male organs so far 
developed as to render them fruitful.’? This I 
have never seen, unless where satisfied that a 
male seedling had grown in the vicinity, or by 
aid of an insect, “a strange bull had jumped 
into the pen,” by making a long leap. With- 
out the aid of bees and other insects, the plant 
would not be worthy of cultivation, however 
near the male and female plants are located. In 
England the two organs in their hermaphrodites 
are not so perfect as to beara full crop. They 
are more perfect some seasons than others.— 
And even their celebrated Keen’s seedling, will 
not average one-half a crop of perfect fruit. 
They have never seen what we call a full crop of 
perfect fruit. They willsoon. Inraising from 
seed, nearly all are pure pistillates or stami- 
nates; in their wild state the same. I hold that 
in all parts of the world, the sexual character 
is not changed. A stiff, firm, clayey soil, mix- 
ed with rich earth, makes most of the varities 
most hardy, of the most vigerous growth and 
to produce the largest fruit. They are not sub- 
ject to be thrown out of the ground by freezing 
and thawing. I doubt if you have our Prolific 
from your description of it, or have not given it 
a fair trial. McAvoy’s superior, is superior to 
any other pistillate, but requires care where car- 
ried a distance, from your description of it. 

I doubt if you have seen the pure, old Hud- 
son. Its seedlings have 
generally supplied its place. It is of fine fla- 
vor, good, uniform size, but requires sugar. It 
was formerly cultivated almost exclusively, 
East. The genuine plant has disappeared in 
their market gardens and its seedlings fill the 
ground. The Prolific is of greater value than 
any other plant in cultivation. I have never 
seen or heard of any other hermaphrodite, bear- 
ing a full crop of perfect fruit, and of uniform 
large size. The Iowa, which you name, I first 
introduced, and it was in that day valuable.— 
The early Scarlet never bears a full crop of per- 
fect fruit, and is of small size compared with 
the Prolific. The Prolific belongs to a class that 
probably not more than one would be found 
among 10,000 seedlings. There are on the 
Prolific, occasional blossoms that are pure 
pistillates. A stiff, firm soil suits it best. 
It has never failed with me to bear a full 
crop, of large, perfect fruit, unless where 


It is now rarely seen. 


| ity, and of as large and uniform a size, as those 
Yours, truly, 
N. Loneworrts. 
a OO 
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DWARF PEAR TREE. 

In the March number of the Valley Farmer we 
gave an article on Pears on Quince Stock. It 
was not our intention then, as some have suppos- 
ed, to recommend the cultivation of dwarf over 
standard pear trees. The dwarf tree comes in- 
to bearing much earlier than the standard. It 
occupies less room, and hence is better adapted 
to town lots and small gardens. The dwarf re- 
quires a richer soil and more care in cultivation 
and training than the standard. To the amateur 
gardener, the dwarf affords an opportunity for 
the display of his skill in training, and is a source 
of recreation and pleasure. For market crops 
and for general cyltivation the standard tree 
should have the preference. 

‘Our cut affords a very correct illustration of 
the manner of training the pear tree. Any de- 
sired form may be given to the tree, by occa- 
sionally pinching off and checking the growth of 
the more vigorous branches and allowing tho 
weaker ones to grow and fill the defective parte. 
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¢, i rt le I could wish they had been greater and better, 
: and that they had given me greater powers.— 
PRE EASE SS | But still I am bound to honor them, for under 
God I owe all I am to them. 
THE CHILD. The true child cannot disrespect his parents. 
We are all children in more senses than one. | The thought of the intimate and sacred relation 
We are children of God, children of our | cannot be destroyed. Let all children think of 
earthly parents, children in many of our habits, | this. This is a day when children are too little 
opinions and feelings. It is well never to out- | moved with the spirit of obedience and honor to- 
grow the feeling that we are children. The re- | wards their parents. 
lation of the child to its parent is a beautiful; There are too many prodigal sons and daugh- 
one. The dependence of a child is really a|ters now-a-days. The children are getting too 
beautiful feature of its life. We are all crea- | fast, it isvery ill for Young America to forget 
tures of dependence, not only upon the great |his parents. To do it is to show unmistakeable 
Being in whom we live, but upon each other.— | evidence of degeneracy. The best men and wo- 
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But the child is peculiarly dependent, espe- 
cially in its earlier days. And this dependance 
calls for gratitude towards the parent. 
is no feeling more amiable or productive of 
good than gratitude. 
child, to feel like a child, to possess what eve- 
ry child ought to possess, to be even like the 


angels ; for little children are said to be even | 
like the angels. And this likeness we conceive 
to be in two respects, the first in innocenoy, the 
second in gratitude. 
ces the sentiment of gratitude. 
heart is an unchildish one. 
old and young, should honor its parents. 


The filial feeling embra- 
An ungrateful 
Every child, both 
It is 
a cardinal virtue. In China it is considered the 
principle virtue out of which grows all others, 
and the Chinese have pretty sound ideas upon 
this subject. They agree with one command of 
the Christian bible, “honor thy father and moth- 
er.” Some say that if parents fail in wisdom 
or virtue we are not to honor them; that is we 
are to honor them on the principle that we hon- 
or other people, for their worth and nothing 
else. But we discard the idea as monstrous, as 
ignoring the sacred relation of parent and child. 
We are none of us perfect. My parents are not 
perfect, but shall I not honor them? Theyare 
my parents. They were the authors of my ex- 
istence. I ama cion from their bodies, a blos- 
som from their spirits. Their souls are blen- 
ded and reformed in mine. I bear the daguerr- 
eotype of my father and mother in my soul.— 
Their likenesses will always be there. Shall I 
not honor them? To despise them I must des- 
pise myself. To despise myself would be the 
last degree of meanness. No I cannot, I must 
not despise them. While I have a being I must 
honor them. With all their faults I will honor 
them. Iam not to sit in judgment on the fath- 
erhood and motherhood of my parents. True 
from them I inherited weaknesses, but so I in- 
herited streng.s, life, hope. reason, al] I am. 


There | 


To be grateful is to be a 


_men in the world have a holy and reverential 
feeling towards their parents. * 


——__—_——_-2-@ > — 


YOUNG MEN PAPERS..---No. 5. 
I would speak in this paper of the cultivation 
| of the intellect. 
| Young men do not sufficiently value culti- 


| vated intellect. They do not estimate its im- 
| portance in directing all the great interests of 
(human life. The intellect is man’s guide. It 
| does his planning, directing, advising, counsel- 
ling. It thinks for him. All his interests, how- 
lever dear or high, are put into the hands of his 
intellect to be disposed of as that shall decide. 
|A man cannot have a safe counsellor, a judi- 
cious planner, a wise director in his intellect, 
‘unless it is well informed, well exercised and 
| well cultivated. An intellect may be powerfal, 
vigorous, bold and self-reliant, without culture. 
'It may dare and do great things; but it is not 
| sure, safe, reliable, unless it is well cultivated. 
It may work ruin instead of safety. It may 
lead to shame as well as glory. It may debase 
as well as elevate its possessor. If you be sure 
| of success in business, in the confidence and es- 
teem of your fellows, in your social relations, 
in any great or good enterprize, you must cul- 
tivate your intellects. You can do it in many 
ways. It maybe by the study of books or men, 
or things. It may be by contact with the world 
in business, travel, or by contact with things as 
in labor, or acquaintance with nature and art. 
Anything that causes one to think, to reason, 
‘to form opinions, to investigate, to decide for 
himself, to enlarge his field of knowledge or 
experience, tends to cultivate his intellect.— 
Reading is one of the best means. Study is 
| better, and perhaps best of all. Business, well 
‘conducted is good. Travelis good. But think- 
|ing is the great thing aimed at in all. Every 
‘mind must 40 its own thinking. It must know 
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something—must know much. History, science, 
the world, literature, opinions, government, cus- 
toms, religions must be known. The more we 
acquaint ourselves with the thoughts and doings 
of others the more we shall know; and the more 
we form enlightened opinions concerning our 
knowledge, the more culture will our intellects 
receive. Then read, study, think, young men. 
Do not waste your time; do not barter your 
birth-rights ; do not stupify your intellects with 
thoughts, evil habits, ignoble aims. Be men! 
Prepare for useful stations. The world is soon 
to be yours. All its wealth, professions, learn- 
ing, business, schools, institutions, churches, 
will be yours. You must fill its places of hon- 
or. Youmust elect its officers, manage its great 
concerns. You must write its books, explore its 
sciences, treasure its wisdom. You cannot do 
all this without cultivated intellects. Wake up, 
young men, and see what there is before you. 
Then how will you appear in your future man- 
hood if your intellect is not cultivated. Would 
You will be, if you 
How glorious 


you be clowns and boors ? 
do not cultivate your intellect. 
would our country be in future years, if all our 
young men would cultivate well their intellects. 
Who will do it? We leave the question with 
those who read this. * | 
+> o-- 
Health Among the Quakers. 

It is stated by the Friends’ Intelligencer, that | 
from statistics recently published in England, | 
whilst the average duration of human life is, 
estimated at thirty-three ycars, that among the 
Friends there is an average of fifty-one years. 
Eighteen years thus. added to the average of 
human life, is a fact too remarkable not to 
challenge medical attention, and lead us to a} 
close investigation of the laws of life. 

We are not a Quaker, though sometimes we 
have wished we were, we have so much admired 
their regular, industrious, peaceful, agreeable, 
and judicious habits of life. The fact above 
stated concerning their length of life is a signif- 
icant one. It does not prove that the Lord fa- 
vors them with health and longevity more than 
other people, any farther than they really de- 
serve it. They obey the laws of health. They 
are calm people. They avoid all passions, all 
excesses, all excitements and are usually very 
industrious, though not a hard working people. 
They are temperance people in a fuller sense of | 
that word than perhaps any other class of peo- 
ple in the world. They are temperate in all 
things. This is the spirit of their religion and 
they practice it pretty well. They yield not to| 
the sway of the tyrant fashion. Their women. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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| are not girted up to wasps either in form or dis- 


|sweets of domestic life. 


' terested friendship. 


| his own is certainly a great pleasure. 


May 


They dress comfortably. They eat 
Their women are good cooks. 
They are moral pev- 
They are in- 
They 


position. 
wholesome food. 
They avoid rich dishes. 
ple and have clear consciences. 
tellectual people and do much thinking. 


are affectionate people and richly enjoy the 


They are religious 
people and worship much and live by principle. 
All these things are essential to the highest 
health. What sort of people have we among 
us? Some are devotees of Bacchus and drink 
like swine of swill; others are devotees of old 
Mocha and drink equally like pigs; others stim- 
ulate with tea, opium, tobacco, what a multi- 
tude! others eat grease, oil, spice, pepper, mus- 
tard, pickles, and such indigestable condiments 
as though they were fit to eat; others expose them- 
selves to all excesses and catch every bad habit, 
and then take drugs till their constitutions are 
worn out; others work to excess ; others play to 
excess ; others dress to excess ; others study to 
excess ; others are excessively mean; others ex- 
cessively immoral, irreligicus, brutal, base, ig- 
norant; others still excessively religious. We 
want the Quakers regularity of life and char- 
acter and then we should have his excellence of 
health. * 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
FRIENDSHIP. 


What is more beautiful than pure and disin- 
To look upon a fellow-be- 
ing and feel convinced that through all the chan- 
ges of life he will remain a true and steadfast 
friend, and one who will act for our best inter- 
est and happiness, as if it were necessary for 
It is true 
‘twe see not ourselves as others see us,” and a 
true friend will see our faults, as well as our 
better qualities, and will endeavor to dissuade 
Such friends there are and we 
allneed such. Their presence is sunshine, and 
their words bring joy to our hearts.. Many do 
not believe in disinterested friendship, and look 
upon it as a matter of convenience for the hour 
or the day. They regard it only in a selfish 
light. They will not trust it, nor do not seem 
to desire it. But they know not its beauties nor 


us from them. 


its joys, for one who has once been a true friend 


or enjoyed such friendship from another, can 
never denounce it. We should believe all per- 
sons true till we find them otherwise. There 


|is time enough to denounce when they prove 


themselves false. By being too hasty we may 
make a sad mistake which we will have cause to 
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regret « life-time. There should be frankness | the melodious sounds which celebrate the sweet- 
between friends, though consequently y;rid2and | ness of its night? Reply, Oh! stranger is na- 
vanity may sometimes be wounded. Many be- | ture with you beautiful and beneficent?” In 
come estranged from some misunderstanding in- | Syrian lands it is said soft perfumes diffuse 
to which they are too proud or too sensitive to| from every flower. In Hindostan the god of 
inquire, and the friendship of years may be sey- | love is represented with his bow of sugar cane 
ered and neither know the true reason. Never, twined with flowers, his string, of bees; his five 
let us think lightly of friendship! Let us love, arrows each pointed with an Indian flower and 
and cherish it. Let us consider it one of our he is called God of the flowery shafts and flow- 
highest duties to cultivate it. Frienship is not ery bow.” The blooming vales of Japan are 
a delicate plant that subsists upon a few soft filled with gorgeous lillies and Japonicas, with 
words. It is of hardy growth and it is necessa- | flowers so beautiful that the females are named 
ry we shou!d exert our energies upon it that it) from them. In Turkey and some other coun- 
may entwine itself nobly and grandly around us tries the tulip and other flowers were for- 


a comforter and protector. 


nO 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
FLOWERS. 

Beautiful things are the sweet, bright flowers 
with which God has strewn our earthly home. 
Everywhere are they springing up along our 
pathway, gladdening our hearts with their beau- 
ty and fragrance, teaching us lessons of purity 
and innocence and showing us the goodness, 
wisdom and love of our Father. 

They seize upon the affections of all. The old 
and the young, the learned and the unlearned, 
the good and the bad, all love the beautiful 
flowers. Their very nature is to awaken and 
call forth the better and purer feelings of the 
soul. Great and good men and women, the 
high and the low, school boys and school girls, 
have all studied them and written and sung their 
praises. They have been called “the stars of 
the earth,” “the alphabet of the angels,’’ and 
various other appellations equally significant 
and beautiful. The people of almost every na- 
tion and clime have worshipped them. The 
Grecian isles abound in rare fiowers, and these 
the ancient Greeks scattered in the porticoes of 
their temples; with them they adorned their al- 


tars and decorated the statues of their gods; | 
they strewed them in the victors path and were | 


wreaths of roses in their holy ceremonies, and 


at their banquets and festivals they crowned | 


themselves with them. Says a poet: 
“Tt was the custom there, to bring away 
The bride from home, at blushing shut of day, 
Veiled in a chariot, heralded along, 
By strewn flowers, torches and a marriage gong.”’ 


Sunny Italy is a land of flowers and its peo- | 


ple have in all ages loved and reverenced them. 
Madame De Stael in her work entitled Corinne, 
or L’Italie, represents her heroine in speaking 
of this country as saying, “knew you that land 
where oranges flourish, which the rays of heav- 
en make fruitful with love? Have you heard 


merly held very sacred and could be procured 
only at an enormous price. In our own happy 
land we may say they are worshipped, for have 
they not devoted to them the choicest spots about 
our houses? Do we not beautify our persons 
| with them, and ornament and render cheerful 
our apartments with their presence? Is not the 
bridal altar adorned with them, and do we not 
strew them in the coffins and plant them upon 
| the graves of our dear departed ones, as tokens 
of our affection, as emblems of a renewal be- 
yond the tomb ? 

Flowers too in all ages have had their lan- 
guage chaste and pure, the language of friend- 
| ship and love: 

“In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 
On its leaves a mystic language bears.’’ 
The hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians 
j abound in floral symbols, and from hence we 
| may surmise that the Greeks became accustomed 
| tothis figurative language. The Chinese have an 
| alphabet composed entirely of plants and roots. 
| Gothic books are full of emblems composed of 
| flowers. We also of the present day have books 
| devoted to the use of the language of flowers; 
| we exchange our thoughts and make known the 
sweet and tender sentiments of our hearts through 
|them. It is a charming language, a delicate 
| and pleasing way of expressing our affections, 
our sorrows and loves. 





The study of plants and flowers is a delight- 
ful and useful one, it unfolds so many wonders 
and beauties, and affords so much instruction ; 
the cultivation of them is also delightful and 
useful, developing mind, soul andbody. Linne- 
us, the great Swedish botanist, Humboldt, the 
great geologist, Tournefort, and hundreds of 
others have devoted their lives and interests to 
this study, have delighted in it, and through it 
made themselves unspeakably useful to the 
world. 
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Spring at last has come among us in her gay This work of preparation is not appropriated 
attire and her warm sunny days are hastening | to youth or middle-age, but to a life time. We 
cn; soon the prairies, meadows and hillsides | cannot cultivate so successfully with the impet- 
will be blossoming with the sweet, wild flowers; | uous ardor of youth or the unbending will of 

oon May day will come when at early dawn | manhood, those christian graces for which the 
young men and maidens, boys and girls in inno- | contemplative mood of old age, when the sub- 
cent glee will be wandering over the meadows | limer faculties of the soul hold sway, seems per- 
and climbing the hillsides to see who shall find | fectly fitted. 
the first spring blossoms. The Anemone and/ Not only should the young regard old age 
trailing Asbutus will be among the first and | “honorable” as Solomon declared it, not only 
loveliest to greet them. In colder climes than | should the ready hand or eye lend themselves 
ours they often show their sweet modest faces | willing servants to the tottering step or failing 
ere the snow departs. |sight ot the aged man; but they should also 

The opening Spring is the fit time to com-| ever turn a reverent ear to his counsels. Expe- 
mence the study of plants and flowers and their | rience has given him wisdom, and with his age- 
cultivation and who have so good an opportuni- | dimned eyes, he can read more clearly than we, 
ty as the farmer and his family, who have lands | the book of life, for to him its pages will be 
enough and whose pursuits naturally lead to it? | lighted with bright rays gathered from the past. 
They should, one and all, father, mother, broth- 


It is true that a disregard of physical laws 
ers and sisters, interest themselves in this plea- 


: ‘ ° |may bring an old age of suffering, or a neglec- 
sing employment. The time devoted to it would | teq intellect be wasted into worse than childish 
not be missed and it would add much to the} 





























































beauty, refinement and comfort of every farm- | 
house. Particular portions of ground should | 
be given to flowers and shrubbery of various | 
kinds and they should be laid out in good taste 
and well cared for. As this is the proper sea- 
son let me urge it upon the farmer’s wives and 
daughters especially to give their bits of leisure 
to this employment. They can never regret 
time thus spent nor happiness and instruction 
thus obtained. Saran. 


Ro 


{Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
OLD AGE. | 


It is a prevalent error of the young to look | 
upon old age as one of the unaVoidable evils be- 
setting our pathway in life which we must al- | 
ways dread for ourselves and can only compas- 
sionate in others. But whoever thus questions 
the Providences of God by presumptuously de- 
claring a part of the existence He has bestowed 
in his wisdom, a misfortune must be blind to the 
benevolent designs so plainly written on the na- 
ture of man. The great law inscribed there is 
Sorgiveness. We were placed here on earth un- 
der the probationary form of moral government 
that we might our lives long grow in capacity 
for truth and virtue, that each day might bring 
us nearer the great type of perfection, mani- 
fested once in humanity as a model for man. 

When heaven itself is the goal for which we, 
- are striving, how dare we shorten the time allot- | 
ted us for perfection, and sacrifice the inestima- 
ble treasures future years per chance may have | 
in store for us. 


imbecility. The man in his gray hairs may live 
only to mourn over the errors of his youth; or 
most terrible of all, may “‘have grown old insin 
|and hardened in his crimes.”” Then indeed we 
| may say it would have been better if he had 
| died in his youth, or better still if he had never 
| lived. A merciful God can never have designed 
such an old age for his creatures. 


| Lei us turn from this sad picture to the last 


| years of one who hasall his life obeyed Nature’s 
| sovercign laws, whom temperance has preserved 
| from disease, whose intellectual and moral pow- 
|ers have been expanded, and ennobled by every 
| day of a long life. To him the crown of gray 
|hairs is a crown of glory. A life like this grows 
only more beautiful as it approaches Heaven. 
The soul so near its relase gleams through the 


| wasted form with a radiance so divine, we al- 


most believe the angel tenement that is soon to 
enclose it, is already blending with its clay, and 
shadowing forth the future glory. 

Can we point the young to any goal of a mere- 
ly selfish ambition, to any crown of worldly 
fame so worthy of their noblest efforts, as an 
old age like this, crowned thus with the honors 
of a well spent life. Can we point the middle- 
aged man, at the busy noon of life, when the 
cares of the ever urging present will scarce af- 
ford him time for either mercy or hope, to any 
peace so serene as the rest and peace of old 
age. 

“The evening twilight of the heart, 
When its wild passion-waves are lulled to rest, 
And the eye sees fairy scenes depart, 
As fades the daytime in the rosy West.” 
ADELAIDE. 
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there are many farmers who do not take our 
paper. They are working at a great disadvan- 
tage for the want of the information we send 
out. It would be an act of neighborly kind- 
ness to induce them to take it on trial for sey- 
en months. It will cost them but fifty cents 
and may be of fifty times the value of that to 
them. Let each reader visit his neighbors and 
see how many he can induce to take it on tri- 
al and send us the result of his efforts. Wo 





THE VALLEY FARMER. 
A PROPOSITION. 

A word to all our readers. This is the fifth 
number of the eighth volume of the Valley Far- 
mer. When we commenced its publication five 
months ago it was a new enterprize with us.— 
We then intended to improve the work so far as 


the patronage would warrant. That it has been 
improved and the improvements duly apprecia- 
ted by our numerous readers, we have the most | 





want the farmers, all of them to try our paper. 
We are willing it should stand on its own mer- 
its. But we want it tried. And we would be 
a thousand times obliged to our friends if they 


gratifying evidence. In addition to the number} would send us in a very large list of trial sub- 
of subscribers upon the books, when we became! sorjhers. The price we know is low and will 
the purchaser, we printed several thousand ex- | hardly pay for the paper and press work, but 
tra copies, supposing that we should not only) we are anxious that it should be in the hands 
have enough to supply the demand for all new | of every farmer in the land, and we believe 
subscribers, but that a large number would ny that every one will find that each number 
left for binding. But in this we were mistaken. | wi] contain information upon various subjects 
The work everywhere has been received with | connected with his avocation which will be worth 
unexpected favor and through the agency of our| many times the cost of the work for a whole 


friends and from the many flattering notices of | 
the press, our list of subscribers has been ex- 
tended until the large edition of the first four} 
numbers is entirely exhausted. The great ac- 
quisitions to our subscription list at the publi- 
cation office at Louisville, Ky., has done much 
to effect this result, and still new subscribers 
are pouring in from every quarter. We regret 
our inability to supply the back numbers, and} 
we may be induced at some future time to re- 
print them and to stereotype the whole; but 
while we cannot at present supply them we wish 
to make a proposition, which we deem impor- 
tant to every farmer in the great valley of the 
West. 
of our subscribers from ten thousand to fifty 
thousand at the bginning of the Volume for 
1857. In order to do this it is only necessary 
for the intelligent farmers of the West, to try 
the work, to be induced to become permanent 
subscribers to it. 

The question with us is how shall we get our 
paper to the thousands of good farmers scat- 
tered throughout this great valley. We do not 
know*their names and if we did we could not 
afford to send the paper to them without remu- 
neration. But our readers know them and can 
easily see them. Now readers, we have a prop- 
osition to make to you—we mean each one of you 
individually. Itisthis: We will send the remain- 
ing seven numbers of the year for 1856 to all new 
subscribers for fifty cents, and when clubs are 
formed, we will send the seven numbers at half 
the former club rates. In every neighborhood 


We wish to increase the present number 





year. 

This is the best farming country in the world; 
it must have the best agricultural paper. Say, 
farmers of the Mississippi Valley, will you have 
it? Then give us your names. Let us all be 
associated in the great work. Let every farm- 
er, gardener and housekeeper be looked up and 
united with us. Then we can get such cuts, di- 
agrams, articles, paper, information, and con- 
tributors, as will make our paper what it ought 
to be—the best of the kind in the world. We 
shall look for a large increase this month in 
the number of our subscribers. We hope our 
readers will not put off what they can do for 
us till some more convenient time. Let them 
get up from reading this article and go out 
among their neighbors and see how many names 
they can get to send us for a trial of our jour 
nal. What ought to be done, can be done—let 
it be done now. 

eee eee oe 
THE CASH SYSTEM. 

When we purchased the Valley Farmer, we 
intended to publish it strictly upon the cash sys- 
tem. This has become general with nearly all 
similar publications. It is the best plan—best 
for the publishers and best for the subscribers. 
We employ no agents to make collections and 
the low terms at whlch the work is published 
will warrant none. Our predecessor occasion- 
ally continued to send the paper to those who 
failed to renew their subscriptions at the end 
of the year. To some of these we continued 
the work at the opening of the present volume, 
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expecting that every old subscriber when he 
should receive the paper with all the improve- 
ments we have made in it, would at once send 
us the amount of his subscription. Many have 


done this, yet there are some whose names are | 


on our books who have neglected to do so. To 
all such we earnestly request on the receipt of 
this number to forward the amount of subscrip- 
tion without delay. In less than four weeks 
we shall mail the sixth number, after which we 
shall cut off all who have failed to forward the 
amount of their subscriptions. We shall regret 
to part with any of our friends, but the work 
cannot be properly conducted with all the im- 
provements we contemplate, except it be con- 
ducted strictly upon the cash system. We be- 


lieve that all who have received the work since | 


January, have found it too interesting and valu- 
able to dispense with it hereafter and will not 
fail to comply with our reasonable request. 


—______—__+-0»—_-- 


A Proposition. 
pected demand for the Valley Farmer in all 
parts of the West, the first four numbers of 
the present volume are entirely gone, as we have 
statedelsewhere. We now propose to print sev- 
eral thousand more copies for the remaining 
months of the year and to send to all new sub- 
subscribers the seven numbers up to January at 
the following reduced rates, viz: 

Single copy to the end of the year, 

Six copies, = § 

Ten copies, $s 

Thirteen copies, 5 00 

Twenty copies, 7 50 

Also a copy, free of charge, to any person 
sending us a club of ten or more subscribers 
as above. In sending clubs or single subscri- 
bers, the fractional part of a dollar may be sent 
to us in post officestamps. Persons residing in 
Missouri and contiguous States, will address 
Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. Persons 
residing in Kentucky and contiguous States, 
will address H. P. Byram, Louisville, Ky. 


50c 
$2 50 
6 4 00 
“ee 


ce 


Our friends of the press, friendly to the cir- | 


culation of a good agricultural paper will con- 
fer a favor by calling attention to our prop- 
osition. 
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An Aro.ocy.—We owe an apology to many 
of our readers for a seeming, not intentional 
neglect, in failing to answer numerous letters 
addressed to us and asking replies. It would 
have afforded us pleasure to have replied to them 
all, but our busines engagements have been such 
as to absolutely preclude it. Hereafter we hope 


In consequence of the unex- | 





| to be able to respond promptly to all letters of 
such a character. 
~~ 


Change of Post Office. 

| Many of our subscribers, changing their res- 
}idence request us to change the direction of 
'their paper and in doing this omit to give the 
;name of the office to whichitissent. In receiv- 
|ing the name of a subscriber without the former 
post office address, it is impossible for us to find 
|his name among the many thousand on our 
books. Every subscriber wishing the direction 
| of his paper changed, must give the name of the 
office from which he wishes it changed as well as 
| the one at which he wishes to receive it. We 
‘can only find his name by knowing to what office 
his paper is mailed. 

When subscribers change their residence and 
the paper is continued to their former address 
| Post masters will confer a favor by returning a 
| copy to us with the name of the subscriber and 


ithe name of the office endorsed upon it. 
~+oe 


post 


The Weather and the Crops. 

The weather during the past winter has been 
the most remarkable of any on record. The in- 
| tense cold, the uniformity with which it prevail- 
'ed, the long period with which the earth was 

covered with snow and the absence of rain were 
the peculiar features which marked the winter 
| of 1856. Up tothe first of April there were no 
'signs of springing vegetation, even in the ear- 
‘liest plants and shrubs. Since the opening of 
_the month the season has advanced with an unu- 
| sual degree of uniformity and should it contin- 
jue as it has begun, to the middle of May, the 
spring may be regarded as an early one, though 
the farmer must necessarily be behind with his 
spring work. The crops of winter grain so far 
/as we have travelled look remarkably well and 
up to the present time, promise an abundant 
harvest. Although the peaches and other ten- 
der fruits have generally been killed, yet of ap- 
ples and other hardy varieties, there is a pros- 
pect of a full crop. 

| ++ 0+ - 
| The Ralls County Agricultural Fair will be 
held on the 9th, 10th and 11th days of October 
next. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received. 

| GARDENING FoR THE SOUTH; OR THE KITCHEN AND 
Fruit Garpen: With the Best Method for their Cultiva- 
tion, together with Hints Upon Landscape and Flower- 

' gardening, &c., by William N. White, of Augusta, Ga. 
This is a work of over four hundred pages, giving the 
| modes of culture and descriptions of the species and va- 
| rieties of the culinary vegetebles, fruit trees and fruits, 
| and a select list of ornamental trees and plants, adapted 
to the States of the Union south of Pennsylvania, with 
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Gardening Calender, &e. The difference in the vegeta. | 


bles grown, and in the time of planting and mode of | 
cultivation at the South, renders such a work highly 
necessary for the southern portions of the Union. We 
have not had time to examine thoroughly the contents 
of the work, but from a hasty glance,it appears to be all 
that the author designcd—a full and complete guide to 
Southern gardening: C. M. Saxton & Co., New York. 
Price $1,25. 
--—-_____ + ee > 

Tue CrRAnBERRY—ItTs CuLTuRE, with a description of 
the best varieties, by B. Eastwood. The Cranberry is a 
most valuable fruit, and one that can be kept fresh for 
a@ long time, 
more liable tu be cut off by the casualties of the seasons, 
It is but a few years since any attempt was made to im- 
prove the Cranberry by cultivation, but from the exper- 
iments that have been made in artificial culture, it is | 
not only found susceptible of improvement, but it can be 


successfully and profitably grown upon land that is al- | 


most valueless for any other crop. There are thousands 


of acres of low, wet or mosit land in almost every section | 


of country that might be converted into beautiful “Cran- 
berry Yards. 
perience and has appeared in numbers in the New York 
Tribune, over the signature of “ Septimus. 
Saxton & Co., New York. Price 50c. 
—_____-_—.»-@-— — 

Tue SrrAwBeRRY-—A complete Manual for its Culti- 
vation, with a description of the best varieties. Also 
notices of the Raspberry, Blackberry, Cranberry, Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry and Grape, with directions for their 
cultivation, &c. Third revised edition, by R. G. Pardee. 
C. M. Saxton & Co. Price 60 cents. 

These books, together with the most of the A 
ral publications of Saxton & Co., may be had at the Book | 
Store of A. Gunter, No. 99 Third street, near the Post- 
office, Louisville, Ky. 

+0 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OnI0 PomoLogicaL Soc IETY— | 
1356.—We are indebted to M. B. Batcham, Esg., for 
copy of the Society’s proceedings at its two last mee us 
at Columbus and Cleveland. Also, to some unknown 
friend for a copy of the proceedings of tho Fruit Grower’s 
Society of Western New York. 


PE SRS . 
List or Post Orrices.—We indebted to the pub” 
lisher, Mr. J. Shillington, of Washington City, for a copy 
of a work he has recently published, entitled a “ List of 
Post Offices in the United States, with the names of Post 
Masters, also the Principal Regulations of the Post Office 
Department,” The list of names is arranged alphabet- 
ically, and embraces the names of the County and State, 
as well as the Post Office and the Post Master thereof. 
This is a book which should be in the hands of every 
Price 50 cents. Address the publisher. 
+e. —- 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Essex (Mass.) AGRicuULTURAL 
Society For 1855.—Our worthy friend, Dr. E. Sanborn, 
of Andover, Mass., will accept our thanks for a volume 
of these Transactions, containing a fund of interesting 
and useful agricultural matter. 
tee 

J.C. Shannon, of Louisiania, Mo. desires information 
in regard to the best machine for driving posts into the 
He desires one that can be placed 
him the 


are 


business man. 


ground for fencing. 
on wheels. Can any of our subscribers give 
desired information. 


and often supplies the place of others | 


”* The work is the, result of practical ex- 


”" C6 M./ 


gricultu- | 
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ra We direct attention to the advertisements of 
Messrs, Kingsiands & Ferguson. They were handed in 


for last month but we had not space for their insertion. 
+e +» —________ 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

The wide circulation which the Valley Farmer has at- 
tained since the commencement of the present volume 
has called forth a large amount of advertising patronage. 
In the number for April our advertising sheet was more 
than full and we were compelled to refuse several pages 
of advertising matter. In our present number we have 
added a colored cover and four pages for advertisements, 
and yet we regret we are unable to find room for all the 
new advertisements offered, and we have been compelled 
| to lay over some of the favors of our friends which have 

already appeared. We beg their indulgence for the 
present, and hope s soon to be able to accommodate them 
all. 
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FARM PRODUCT MARKETS. 
ST. LOUIS MARKET. 
Sr. Lovrs, April 25, I856. 


Flour—¢5 50@$6 50. 

Grain—W heat ranges from $1 to $1 30, as to quality; 
Corn 35@40c; Oats 35e; Barley i in demand and ranging 
from $1 40 to $1 75 as to quality; Rye 65c; Beans $2. 

Dried Fruit. —Dried apples range from $1 35 to $1 50; 
Pe oes S $2@2 25 P bushel. 

Seed—Flax firm at $1 65; Clover $8 50 to $9 P bbl; 
Timothy $ $2 50@$3 00. 


LOUISVILLE MARKET. 
LouisvituE, April 25, 1856 

Flour—Superfine in lots $5 50@$5 75: retail $6 @bbl. 

Grain—W heat $1 00 to $1 10. Corn 30c. Oats 25¢. 
Rye 50 cents ® bushel. 

Seeds—Hemp $1 25; Orchard and Herd $2 00; stripped 
Blue grass 90@$1 00, clean $I ~~ Timothy $3 50 B 
bushel; Clover $8 50@$9 50 ® bb 

Beeves—$3 to $3.75 gross; Sheep $2 to $5 PB heads 
Hogs 4@5c gross. 
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Malone’s Hand Corn Planter. 
“HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY.’’ 

Messrs. Eprrors:—We noticed in your last number 

a communication signed “EK. Leigh,’’ intended as an | 
answer to ours in the previous number, and which we | 
suppose to be written by Isaac Smyth, of the firm of | 
Smyth & Gore, who are E. Leigh’s agents, from the fact | 
that Mr. Smyth called upon us and requested us to give up | 
an Improved R. & J. Planter for 1856, which we had pur- | 
chased cf E. Leigh in order to set beside the Malone’s so | 
that purchasers could see for themselves the difference | 
between the two. He contended it was not fair nor hon- | 
est for us so todo. The force of which argument, we, 
being so “blind’’ could not see, yet at the same time 
tendered him a Malone’s, soon as received, to set beside 
his, in order that his customers might have a “fair’’ 
chance to compare the two, and thereby be better able to 
judge more correctly of their respective merits, to which 
he objected. Now, if his Planter is what it is puffed up 
tu be, and “ perfeet in its principle,’? why be so sore or 
afraid to set it beside, or let it come in competition with 


= 
| 


| 
| 
| 


one which he consideres so much inferior ! 

We have never doubted the “utility”? of his or any | 
other Planter that could be made to perform. But when | 
so many of his have been, and still continue to be re- 
turned, for the reason that they “clog or choke’’ and do 
not “cover thecorn’’ properly. We, in our humble} 
judgement, say, that they are not “ perfect in principle.”’ | 
neither are they what they “have been represented to be.’’ 
He is very careful to say nothing about any being re- | 
turned, althongh he admitted in the Feb. No. that they 
had “defects,’’ which the long list of “ improvements’’ 
prove most conclusively, and it still needs improving, 
as it yet “clogs.’’ He also stated that to his knowledge 
there had not been more than THREE returned last sea- 
son, and that we conld not prove of a dozen all told. To 
which we repleid, that with those we had seen returned, 
and after they were returned, although it might have 
been an “optical delusion,’? they would make quite a 
respectable stock, to say nothing about those parties who 
had told us they had tried them, but were obliged to re- 
turn them. Also, Agents who have told us the same 
thing, and in some instances have had au. returned, 
which he pronounced “a lie.’”’ Now, “ at this point’ 
whose “ varacity’’ is to be questioned !—the parties hav- 
ing bought and returned them, with the agents who 
could not make them * stay sold’’—or the parties who 
are Interested in their manufacture and sale, and “are 
endeavoring to force it on the public by distorting facts!"’ 
Why not be honest and tell the whole truth in the matter ! 
Surely, “ Honesty is the best policy.’’ Suppose he should 
request, (for his own satisfaction at least,) a certified 
statement from Messrs. B. & H., agents at Boonville, 
Mo.; L. E. & J. 8. D., agents at Columbia, Mo., and your 
Associate Editor, who sold them, setting forth how many 
they sold and hew many was returned; also how many 
persons returned them after having had a favorable 
statement “ bored’’ out of them. We imagine their an- 
swers alone, would “convince the least skeptical mind 
of its value.’’ If not hecan find a few more of the same 
sort in our city and county, but who are somewhat bash- 
ful about having their names appear in print after hay- 
ing been “ humbugged ”’ with so smal] a thing. 

We fear fricnd Smyth has strayed farther than he is 
aware of, from the good old “ precept taught in youth,’’ 
viz: that “honesty is the best policy in making state- 
ments.’’ If not, why not have quoted aright in our 
statement in regard to “certificates and diplomas,’’ 
which should have been as follows: “They know the 
machine is not what it is recommended to be, certificates 
and recommendations to the contrary notwithstanding— 
YET GELIEVE THE PARTIES GIVING THEM HONEST 1x 
THEIR OPINIONS.” 

Probably your readers are not aware that they are in- 
debted to the prolific brain of E. Leigh, for the majority 
of communications appearing as editorials in the Farm- 
er for the last year, in relation to his Planter and Corn 
Marker. As to “quarreling,’’ we are totally opposed to 
it, in any way; yet will not shrink from bringing facts 
befor the farmer whenever we consider it is for his in- 
terest. And in our communication only endeavored to 
inform the agriculturist that there were other Planters 
in the field, which were worthy of notice, and which we 
considered better than his, from the fact that its Me- 
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chanical Principle is better, and we also have the testi- 
mony of those who have used both. 

After having dealt with the farmers for the last fif- 
teen years, we are of the opinion that their practical use 
of an articial, is far more reliable testimony than that 
of a mere superficial observer. 

With the kindest feelings towards Messrs. Leigh, 
Smyth & Gore, we would advise them to keep cool, and 
bear in mind that good old precept mentioned, also one 
other, which, if our memory serves us right, was taught 
about the same time, viz: “ Persons who live in glass 
houses should never thow stones.’’ 


Wn. M. Pant. 
—_+-2-—__—__ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


To sccure insertion in the Valley Farmer, must be re- 
ceived in our office, as early as the 15th of the previous 
month. See terms. 


EMERY’S 
PATENT CHANGEABLE HORSE POWER, 
Thresher, Separator, Saw, &c., &c. 
The subscribers are now prepared to contract for the 


delivery of these justly celebrated Machines for the sea- 


son of 1856. 

Our prices for the Two Horse Power with Thresher and 
Seperator, &c., will be 180 dollars, delivered on board of 
any conveyance in the city, or we will deliver on the 
Mississippi river, at the terminus of any Railroad run- 
ning from Chicago, for 200 dollars. 

This will give to those wanting in Upper Missouri, 
Towa, Minnesota and Wisconsin, an advantage over buy- 
ing at any other point in the West. 

CAUTION—Should be observed in buying the Horse 
Power, that the genuine 

EMERY’S PATENT 
Are obtained, as none are made oxcept they bear ths 
stamp and brand of 
EMERY’S PATENT, 1856. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EMERY BROTHERS. 

This remark is made because the reputation of the 
Power has induced LMITATLONS to be thrown into the 
market and are of inferior construction and workman- 
ship. 

Full and Descriptive Catalogues are furnished gratis 
to all on applicatien. HENRY D. EMERY. 

in’y. 204 Lake strect, Cuicago, Ill. 
----—--— ++ © » —___—_— 
RODERICK OWEN’S 
CENTRE-DRAFT BRAKING PRAIRIE PLOWS. 

The only Horizontal and Perpendicular Centre Draft 
Breaking Plows made East or West, North or South. 

These Plows are warranted to do the same amount of 
work, with from twenty to fifty per cent less power than 
any other plow, requiring only from 225 to 300 pounds 
draft to cut and turn a fourteen inch furrow, two inches 
deep in clean tough sod, as tested by the dynanometer— 
thus making two horses the most convenient and profit- 
able fur breaking prairie, and thus putting it in the 
hands of every farmer to break his own prairie, and 
choose his own time for doing it. 

The peculiar advantages these plows possess over all 
others, are 1. They are lighter draft, the friction being 
taken off the landside, and the mould-board being com- 
posed of round rods, the friction is lessened on that side. 
2. They lay the sod better. The rods being adjusted by 
means of sect screws, you are prepared to lay the sod in 
any position desired, 3. They endure longer, the fric- 
tion being taken off. No joint of the plow need be part- 
ed in sharpening or repairing, except something should 
break, as the beam or sheath. 4, They are ebeaper.— 
You always get two shares with each plow, so that the 
team need not be stopped to sharpeng—for while sharpen- 
ing one share the othor can be used, and you can plow 
on to your heart’s coutent. 

J&P All orders for the above superior plow will be 
promptly filled, if addressed to the undersigned, agent 
for the manfacturer. E. ABBOTT, 

At Family Circle office, No. 203 Fourth st. 

St. Louis May 1856. 





